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For the Companion. 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Milly’s Home Trials. 


A country store in the little town of Atersham. 
One side of the front part of the store devoted to 
dry-goods and a few fancy articles of dress; on 
the other, shelves of crockery and tinware; the 
back part filled with all kinds of country produce. 

Behind the counter, on the dry-goods’ side, 
stands a slim young man, with all the plausibility 
necessary for a country store-keeper, and an ele- 
gance of manner intended to throw ordinary coun- 
try swains far in the shade; with elaborately 
curled and scented locks, parted in the middle, a 
large seal ring on the little finger of his left hand, 
and a showy, gold-plated, 
double watch-chain fes- 
tooned on either side of his 
vest. 

A dark-eyed girl of about 
seventeen stands on the 
other side of the counter, 
but his blandishments have 
evidently failed to  pro- 
pitiate her. 

“Then I really can’t in- 
duce you to purchase any- 
thing to-day, Miss Brew- 
ster ?” 

“No, you can’t, Mr. 
Fox,” and the young girl 
takes her parasol from the 
counter. 

“Just look one minute 
at this lovely cardinal rib- 
bon, only twenty-five cents 
a yard—almost giving it 
away at that price! Just 
the thing for a dark-com- 
plected young lady!” and 
Mr. Fox rapidly formed a bow with his 
skilful fingers. ‘I just sold a bow of it 
to Viny Hopkins, but I couldn’t help 
laughing in my sleeve to think how she'd 
look in it, with her muddy complexion.” 

The ribbon was certainly a beautiful 
shade; it would quite brighten up that 
old gray faded muslin. The clerk un- 
derstands his advantage, and continues : 

“Viny Hopkins is a dreadful plain 
girl, that’s a fact. I don’t believe she ever had a 
feller see her home in all her life. I felt almost 
near saying, ‘Lemon-peel’s good for freckles.’ ”’ 

“You won’t have a chance to talk that way 
about Milly Brewster to the next girl that comes 
in, Mr. Fox. No, I thank you, I don’t want the 
ribbon,” and with a flush on her cheek and her 
head more than usually erect, the young girl 
walked out of the store, leaving the astonished 
clerk still holding up the bow with which he had 
intended to fascinate her. 

Across the way stood another grocery and dry- 
goods’ store, with the sign ‘‘Post-Office” painted 
over the door. Several farmers stood lounging 
about the door, with their hands thrust as far as 
they would go into their pockets. One of them 
occasionally made a remark, but most of them 
were silently waiting for something of interest to 
turn up. 

At each side of the door were parallel bars, to 
which the farmers tied their horses when they 
came to the village, the soft pine wood chewed 
thin in many places. At these were tied several 
horses, harnessed to open Concord wagons, with 
buffalo robes thrown over the seats, most of the 
hair worn off from years of summer and winter 
service, and the wheels encrusted with the mud of 
many rains, and, in fact, generally washed but 
once a year—when the circus came to town. To 
one of them was harnessed a bay mare, with her 
young colt crowding against her, and hurrying 
from one side to the other on its clumsy, unsteady 
legs. 

As Milly went into the post-office, this colt 
thrust its delicate head under its dam’s protecting 
neck, and gazed shyly forth with its large eyes. 


The mail had not yet arrived, and Milly must | 


make one of the little group waiting for the stage- 
coach to come in. All at once a rumbling of 


wheels was heard, and at the sound the listless | 


loungers assumed a more upright posture; other 


idlers joined the group, and the little colt crowded | 


more closely against its dam, as the stage appeared 
slowly descending the next hill. 


Slowly, until about half-way down, when the 
| driver shook out his whip-lash, the horses quick- 

ened their pace and descended the next hill ata 
full canter, bringing up at the post-office door in 
fine style. 

The shaft-horses brace back, for they are some- 
what blown; the leaders stretch out their necks, 
and the driver, with a few skilful turns, winds up 

| the whip-lash, puts the whip in the socket, and 
| leisurely throws the reins around it, tosses the 
mail-bag to the postmaster,—who is postmaster 
and store-keeper in one,—takes off his hat, from 
| which he takes a yellow silk handkerchief, wipes 
his forehead with it, throws it back into his hat, 
puts on his hat, and regards the bystanders with 
| that placid self-possession that becomes a Yankee 
| stage-driver so well. 
The loungers silently surveyed the stage, driver 





| was just a-comin’ out of the door; and he see me, 
and pulled me in, and nothing would suit him but 
I must go home with him and have dinner. His 
wife was away, or I don’t think I sh’d have had 
the courage to have went.” 

“T didn’t know you was so intimate with him 
as all that.” 

Curiosity once awakened in the Yankee mind 
is* not easily put aside, and Bill Coolidge, the 
stage-driver, having aroused the sleeping lion, 
was provokingly silent. 

‘How come you to know Joe Bradley so well ?” 
was asked, after another pause. 

“Oh, I’ve knowed him ever sence he was knee- 
high to a bumblebee.” 

“Well, you aint the only man in Atersham that 
has, I reckon.” 

There was a peculiar expression on the driver’s 


| and horses, when the driver good-naturedly re- | face that satisfied his hearers he could tell more if 





MILLY ASTONISHES MR. 


FOX. 









he chose, and they resolved not 
to let him off. 
“You must -have 


done him 


soon as possible,’ and out I hurried to look arter 
my hosses. 

“Well, he didn’t say nothing to me about it, 
but after he’d been away three or four year, and 
made some money, I got as nice a fur cap and 
gloves as ever you see at Christmas-time, and a 
letter that pleased me more even than they did. 
That cup of coffee and that ham sandwich, he 
writ, most choked him, and he said he sh’d never 
forget the friend that looked arter him that cold 
night. Yes, he said that, he did,” and the kind- 
hearted stage-driver blew his nose with great vio- 
lence to conceal his emotion. 

A deep silence followed for a minute; then one 
of the listeners remarked, ‘I like that. "Taint 
every man that has got to the top of the ladder 
that remembers them as gave him a lift.” 

“Well, Joe Bradley does; but it’s time I was 
| om” and catching the mail-bag the postmaster 
threw from the door, he 
gathered up his reins, 
“sucked his teeth” to his 
horses, and drove off. 

Milly Brewster watched 
the stage until it disap- 
peared over the brow of 
the hill, and then turned 
her steps homeward. As 
she passed the few stores 
the town possessed, a feel- 
ing of discontent, that was 
no new sensation to her, 
arose in her breast; an al- 
most unconscious longing 
for the stirring world ; that 
longing born of strength 
and energy, that leads us 
to attempt in youth what 
in after years we shrink at. 

As she passed through 
the village, and struck in- 
to the country road bor- 
dered by green fields, and, 
farther on, turned into a 
still more secluded one, 
with grass growing in the 
middle,— one of those 
pretty “ribbon roads” that 
have such charms for city people, 
weary of the turmoil of life,—the 
stillness of nature seemed to bring her 
tumultuous thoughts into form. 

“If this Joe Bradley went to Boston and made 
his fortune why couldn't I do the same? I’m 
tired of these dull people who go on the same, 
day after day, and I must get away,” she said 
aloud, as she turned into a lane that led to a com- 
| fortable-looking, white farm-house. 
| Drooping elms hung their graceful branches 
| before the gambrel roof, and Milly walked on the 


| marked to a small boy, who was gazing in silent some service, I reckon,” remarked one of the | broad slate-stones that led up to the kitchen-door, 


and open-eyed admiration, ‘‘Don’t make quite so | group. 


much noise about it, sonny.” 


The boy started from his reverie, and slunk into | 


“Taint likely he’d be quite so glad to see 
| all on us, if we was to give him a call.” 
“Oh, I aint done nothing wuth mentionin’. 


| the background, but, as no further notice was | Some folks is grateful for nothing, and then again 
taken of him, returned to his contemplation of | there is others you can’t oblige, no matter how 


| the stage and horses. 
| of men, with characteristic imperturbability, re- 
mained silent; but at last one remarked : 

**What’s the news along the road ?” 

“Not much,” replied the driver. 
Powers a-shingling his barn as we came by.” 

“Joe Baker’s going to have a raisin’, I s’pose ?” 

“T sh’d think likely. I met him with his ox- 
| team this morning, and he said he was going over 
|to the village to haul his lumber home for his 
barn.” 

Another pause followed these items of news, 
and the stage-driver settled himself comfortably, 
with his hands resting on his knees, and a peculiar 
expression of satisfaction overspread his features, 
as, Yankee-like, he reserved for the last his impor- 
tant news that he was really aching to tell. Speak- 
ing in an unconcerned manner, he remarked : 

“Joe Bradley’s coming back to the old place.” 

“You don’t say so! For good ?” 

‘No, to spend the summer. He’s got a hand- 
some place down to Boston, I can tell you!” 

“Been there ?” 

“Yes, sir. When Joe left this place, he gota 
situation in the Telegraph Company. I don’t 
know exactly what he done, but he told me as 
how he’d clim’ to the top of them tall posts many 
atime. Well, now he’s a big man in the concern, 
and, what’s more, he aint forgot his old friends. 

‘How on airth come you to see him ?” 

‘‘Well, I was down to Boston, and I was passin’ 





| was short ? 


“IT see Jim | 


by his office, and, as luck would have it, there he ' 


During this time, the group | much you do for ’em.” 


“T s’pose you lent him some money when he 
The Bradleys was poor enough be- 
fore Joe went down to Boston.” 

“No, I didn’t. It aint wuth mentionin’, but 
sence you will have the story, here ’tis,” and with 
the embarrassment that a generous nature feels in 
referring to its own good deeds, Bill Coolidge pro- 
ceeded to tell the following story : 

“You see, arter old man Bradley died, the fam- 
ily was pretty poor, and the night Joe went down 
to Boston to seek his fortin’, I drove him down. 
*Twas bitter cold, and I see Joe’s overcoat wasn’t 
as thick as it had ought to have been for the out- 
side seat; so I made him take one of the horse- 
blankets I had handy. 

“Well, by-’nd-by, when we come to the half- 
way house to change hosses, and the passengers 
went into the tavern to get a bite, I see that Joe 
didn’t eat nothing, but stood a-warmin’ of him- 
self by the fire. The landlord he asked him why 
he didn’t set down and have something to eat; 
| but Joe just held his head a mite further back, 

kinder proud-like, and says, ‘Thank you, I don’t 
feel hungry.’ 
‘Well, I sensed the whole thing well enough, so 
I fetched a cup of smoking hot coffee, and a big | 
ham sandwich, and I carried it up to him, and I 
says, so as nobody heerd me, 

‘* ‘Now, old fellow, there’s no need to talk about 
it, but I’ve been short myself, and I know how 
’tis. So you jest get outside of these victuals as 


| on each side of which shining tin pans, arranged 
| on shelves, leanéd against the house. Entering 
the open door Milly stood in the large kitchen, 
whose spotless yellow floor shone with the sun- 
shine that streamed in through the broad, old- 
fashioned windows with their little, square panes. 

A sigh escaped Milly as she thought, ‘What a 
pleasant kitchen this might be;’’ but her medita- 
tions were interrupted by a woman who appeared 
at the pantry-door, and, casting a discontented 
look at her, began to dust vigorously the scrupu- 
lously neat table and the chairs placed squarely 
against the wall in that jerky way that uncertain 
tempers at times indulge in, and that are ominous 
signs. 

‘‘Now, I see Aunt Melinda is in a bad humor, 
but Tl keep my temper,” thought Milly, and 
speaking as pleasantly as she could, said, ‘I'll 
have my things off in a minute, and get supper 
right away.” 

“T sh’d think it was about time you was back,” 
remarked her aunt, shortly. 

‘“‘Why, I haven’t been gone much over an hour 
and a half, and there’s plenty of time to get supper 
in,” answered Milly, determined to have things go 
smoothly. 

‘Well, I'll tell you what it is, Milly Brewster, 
girls have an easy time of it nowadays—galli- 
vanting around instead of staying at home and 
attending to their work. J don’t find time to go 
out ’cept ’tis to meeting.” 

‘Perhaps if you went out once in a while you 
wouldn’t be so cross,” was on Milly’s lips, but she 

| controlled herself by a great effort and remained 
silent. Not so Aunt Melinda. She was in a dis- 
agreeable mood and bound to make others as un- 
comfortable as she was herself. 
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‘‘What are you sulking there for? Why don’t | little you have to work with,” he said, looking | looking young savage. He went to them and dis- | 


you go and get off your furbelows and gewgaws fondly at her. 


and set to work ?” 

“IT don’t see how I can look decent and dress 
any plainer. You wouldn’t have me go to the vil- 
lage in my dingy working-dress?” and Milly 
glanced indignantly down on her neat cambric 
dress with no ornament but the modest little blue 
bow at the throat. 

Aunt Melinda, like most ill-natured people, was 
quick to see the advantage she had gained, and 
continued : 

“Your ‘dingy working-dress’, as you call it, is 
as good as any dress I ever had at your age, but, 
of course, what’s good enough for me aint fit for 
you. Then I didn’t have so much gallivanting 
and sight-seeing to do as you have,” remarked the 
aunt, sarcastically. 

“Aunt Melinda,” said Milly, with a great effort 
to subdue the hot blood that seemed leaping 
through her veins, “have I ever neglected any of 
my duties ? 
since the time when uncle brought me home with 
him after my mother died ? 


Haven’t I worked hard for you ever | 


You know I have, | 





and as for pleasures, where do I go unless it is to | 


| 


the sewing-circle, or to a husking-party once a | 


year? 


we either gossip about our neighbors or else get 
out of sorts with everybody and everything. 


Uncle can afford to hire a girl to take my place, | 


and next autumn I’m going to try to make my 
way in the world alone. I know I can.” 

“Oh my! how grand we are to be sure! Where 
be you a-going to, if I may be so bold as to in- 
quire?” exclaimed Aunt Melinda, with angry 
sarcasm. 

“To Boston. 
boy, and is now a rich man.” 


Joe Bradley went there a poor | 


I don’t have pleasures enough. We don’t | eyes. 
any of us here in this jumping-off place, and so | pulpit to the Bradley pew that morning. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| their young lives. The day was warm, and the 


“Did he pick his money up in the streets or dig | 


it up in the gutters ?” 

“He began by being a common workman for 
the Telegraph Company. Many a time he used 
to climb up the tall posts, ever so much higher than 
the telegraph-poles here, and arrange the wires; 
and now he is an officer of the company, and is 
going to fit up the old Bradley place and spend the 
summer here.” 

“And so you're going to Boston to climb tele- 
graph-poles be you? Just the business to suit 
you, I should say, you always were a regular tom- 
boy.” 

Milly stood looking at her aunt in speechless 
indignation as a good-natured voice from behind 
said : 

‘*What’s all this about Milly climbing telegraph- 
poles? Something new, amt it ?” 

Aunt Melinda and Milly both recognized the 
voice, and turned to look at the new-comer, a good- 
natured looking man who stood at the door. 

“The long and short of the matter is that we 
aint good enough for Milly and she’s going to 
Boston to make her fortune.” 

“No, uncle, I never said you were not good 
enough for me. I'll tell you what I have about 
made up my mind to. I don’t suit Aunt Melinda, 
no matter how hard I try. If you couldn’t afford 
to hire a girl to take my place I'd stay, for I haven’t 
forgotten how you took home the motherless 
orphan when there was no one else to look after 
her. I know I can make my way by myself, and 
I mean in the autumn to go to Boston and try.” 

‘Boston's a big place, Milly.” 

“T know it, uncle; but I’m young and strong, 
and I’m not the first girl that has gone there.” 

‘What do you cal’late to do there, child ?” 

‘*You know Miss Tucker who went to the city a 
few years ago? They say she’s a great dress- 
maker there, and when she was up here last sum- 
mer she first put it into my head to go there. She 
said she’d give me lots of work.” 

“But, Milly, child, ‘pears to me taint just the 
thing for a young girl like you to go to a strange 
city when her uncle’s got a good home for her to 
stay in. However, it’s a good while yet before 
next autumn.” 

“Don’t you see what she’s after? There aint 
enough going on here to suit my lady. We aint 
stylish enough for her!’ said Aunt Melinda. 

Milly, feeling her good resulution to keep her 
temper would not hold out, stopped the answer 
that rose to her lips and hurried upstairs to her 
chamber. When there her overstrained nerves re- 
acted, and throwing herself on her bed she gave 
way, girl-like, to a hearty fit of weeping. 

The stage-driver’s news was correct. Ina few 
days the town of Atersham had a new excitement 
in watching the preparations for improvement that 
went on at the old Bradley place. Loads of lum- 
ber were carted and dumped there. Evidently 
city energy was put into the undertaking, and soon 
the place resounded with the hammering and saw- 
ing of more workmen than were ever before seen 
together in Atersham. 

What astonished the townspeople most was 
that a man with as much money as Joe Bradley 
had, didn’t build a new house altogether, or, at 
least, put on a French roof and make the window- 
panes larger, instead of building a piazza all 
around the old house. 

The first Sunday after the arrival of the Bradley 
family dawned auspiciously. 


Milly Brewster was not a vain girl, but it was | himself. 


natural she should spend a little more time than 
usual over her simple toilet this Sunday morning, 


and very fresh and sweet she looked to her uncle’s | once preached a long sermon to a crowd of ne- 


eyes as she joined them for the walk to church. 





| new surroundings, evidently a new experience in 


“But I must say I don’t fancy | 
this panier style, as they call it. If people was | 
made that shape I guess they'd find some way to | 
get ’round it.” 

‘“‘That’s the way they make dresses now, uncle.” 

‘Yes, let one sheep jump over the fence and the 
others ’ll after him,” remarked her aunt. 

‘Well, wife, I guess if you look you’ll find your 
parlor stove missing this morning,” said her good- 
natured husband. 

They reached the church as the bell stopped 
ringing, and Milly’s eyes were not the only ones 
directed toward the door as each new-comer en- 
tered. At last a handsome carriage drove up, and 
the anxiously expected party appeared—a fine- 
looking gentleman with a manly bearing, and a 
charming lady leading two lovely children by the 
hand, who took the pew directly in front of Milly. 
To the surprise and disappointment of those who 
had put off trimming their bonnets with the hope 
of catching some new ideas of style, Mrs. Bradley 
appeared in black from head to foot; but even 
those unsophisticated country girls saw at once 
that no color could so well have brought out the 
golden tint of her hair and the lovely blue of her 
Many an eye and ear wandered from the 


The lady and gentleman appeared unconscious 
of the attention they attracted, and their eyes did 
not wander from the preacher, but the children 
were interested in taking observations of their 


little girl soon discovered that the back of her 
muslin dress adhered to the painted, high-backed 
pew, and the time was agreeably passed in the 
novel sensation of feeling the dress slowly tear 
itself away from the sticky paint, and then imme- 
diately leaning back to go through the pleasing 
operation again. 

The little boy, after studying the architecture of 
the meeting-house, gradually transferred his atten- 
tion to the audience and came in turn to the pew 
behind him. Milly’s fresh face evidently attracted 
him and he looked earnestly at her, resting his 
chubby brown hands on the back of the pew. 

Milly was fond of children, and as she stood up 
to sing in the first hymn she couldn’t resist the 
temptation of touching one of the plump little 
hands. Hers was instantly seized in both the 
chubby ones and vigorously pulled, and the bright, 
dark eyes danced in a way that told her her act 


covered that the savage was preaching his sermon 
over again. Not only was he reproducing the 
precise words, but imitating the manner and ges- 
tures of the white preacher. 


—~<@—__—_ 


THE DREAMER. 


While men stand and idly muse 
On the shore of life’s restless sea, 
The tides come in and the sands wash out, 
And the dreamer—where is he? 
—Kate R. Stiles, in Springfield Union, 
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For the Companion. 


A STRANGE GUEST. 


“You're sure you won’t be lonesome, Jennie?” 

Farmer John Harmon stood in the glow of the 
broad fireplace, wrapped in his great-coat and muf- 
fler, his fur cap pulled down about his ears, and his 
whip in his hand, while the pawing hoofs of his im- 
patient horses crunched the snow outside. He 
stooped as he spoke, and lifted his little daughter’s 
chin till the clear, brown eyes looked up, with the 
frank smile which always warmed his heart. 

“No, indeed, father! How could I be lonesome 
with such a little chatterbox as Tony? Hark! I do 
believe he’s waking now, the darling!” 

‘I’m sorry that Manda Lawson couldn’t have come 
to stay with you, but, of course, if Jack’s sick, it 
stands to reason that she can’t leave him. But Steve 
and I’ll be back before dark, never fear. Hullo! you 
were right, Jennie. Here comes the little general!” 

A chubby boy of three years old appeared in his 
night-gown from the adjoining room, with cheeks 
rosy, and yellow curls tangled from his morning nap. 
The father caught him in his strong arms, and held 
him, shrieking with laughter, above his head. 

‘‘Father’s little man! Waked up to say good-by. 
He’ll take good care of sister, won’t he?” 

The child leaped into the young girl’s outstretched 
arms, and hid his face upon her shoulder. 

“Well, good-by, Jennie!” He paused a moment, a 
wistful look creeping over his strong, sun-browned 
face. ‘‘You’re liker your mother every day, my girl.” 

‘‘Father! father!” called a cheery voice outside. 

“Coming, Steve!”’ 

The door opened and let in a great wave of frosty 
air, and, as it closed behind him, the sturdy farmer 
clambered to a seat beside his son, and, with crack 
of whip and jingle of bells, the laden sleigh slipped 
cheerily away. 

Jennie stood at the window, still holding the child. 
She was just fourteen, although her slight, childish 











the direction indicated, whence he soon returned, 
and taking his place in front of the hearth, pro- 
ceeded to dry his wet garments. His face, which 
evidently had once shown fine lines, wore a hard and 
bitter expression, as the flickering shadows played 


| over his bent head and averted eyes. A vague dis- 
| comfort crept over the spirit of the little hostess. 


“I wonder if he’s sick, poor man! he looks so mis- 
erable-like,” she thought. Then she said aloud, “If 
you haven’t been to supper, sir, I could take you up 
some of the pork and beans I’m keeping hot for fa- 
ther and Steve, and I could make you a cup of tea in 
a@ minute.” 

“I don’t want anything,” answered the man, still 


| without looking up. 


figure made her seem younger than that by two or | 


three years. The death of her mother when Tony 





was a dangerous one, and afterwards, though the 
little hands were placed in conspicuous and tempt- 
ing positions, she was obliged to feign ignorance 
of them. 

When the audience again stood to sing the final 
hymn, a little voice whispered, audibly, “Say, 
why don’t you try to catch ’em ?”’ 

It was announced that the sewing-circle would | 
meet at Mr. Bradley’s. The whole parish was | 
invited. Even Aunt Melinda couldn’t resist the 
temptation of seeing what the house was like. 
Accordingly, on the appointed afternoon, as soon 
as the dinner-dishes were washed up and the 
kitchen swept, she and Milly started in eager 
expectation for the Bradley mansion. 

Lity F. WeEssELHOEFT. 
(To be continued) 


—»— 


or 
MEMORY. 


Grotius and Pascal forgot nothing they had ever 
read or thought. Cardinal Mezzofanti, the lin- 
guist who is said to have known a hundred lan- 
guages, declared that he never forgot a word he 
had once learned. 

While Dr. John Leyden, the Orientalist, was in 
Calcutta, there arose a case which turned on the 
exact wording of an Act of Parliament. A copy 
of the act could not be found, but Leyden, having 
read it before leaving England, made a copy from 
memory. 

Nearly a year after a printed copy of the act 
arrived from London, and it was found to be iden- 
tical with the transcript Leyden had made. 

To a friend who congratulated Leyden on his 
remarkable memory, he replied that he often 
found it a source of great inconvenience. On the 
friend expressing surprise, he explained that he 
often wished to recollect a particular expression 
in something he had read, but could not do it until 
he had repeated the whole passage from the begin- 
ning to the expression he desired to recall. 

Valuable as this faculty is when associated with 
sound understanding and clear discernment, it is 
comparatively useless if it merely retains words 
and forgets ideas, processes of reasoning, and cre- 
ations of the imagination. 

Idiots have been known whose memory for 
names and words was so retentive that they could 
repeat a sermon verbatim, and indicate where the 
preacher blew his nose and coughed while deliv- 
ering it. 

An English clergyman mentions a man who 
could remember the day of the burial of every 





“Well, you do look pretty well, considering the | number of negroes gathered about a simple- 


person who had died in the parish during thirty- 
five years, and could also repeat the name and age 
lot each deceased person and the names of the 
| mourners at his funeral. But so weak was he in- 
| tellectually that he could not be trusted to feed 
Dr. Moffat, the distinguished African mission- 
|ary, and the father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone, 


was but a helpless babe had thrown premature bur- 
dens upon her young shoulders, burdens which she 
had borne with a patient, unselfish courage far be- 
yond her years. 

Jennie was quite used to being left alone with her 
little charge, while her father and brother were away 
at work, so it was with no especial sense of loneli- 
ness that she watched the moving sleigh until it was 
lost at a sharp turn of the forest-bordered road-way. 
As the nearest neighbor lived a mile distant, she 
could scarcely expect visitors on such a day. 

She turned away at last, and, taking her place ona 
low seat before the fire, proceeded to dress the child, 
making merry game of the task, as she told over and 
over on his pink toes the story of the “‘five little 
pigs.” 

Then, when she had given him his breakfast of 


well-worn playthings, she went briskly about her 
own household tasks. The market-town, to which 
her father and brother had gone, was fully fifteen 
miles away, and, once there, they must wait for the 
grinding of their load of grain. 

“We shall have a long day to ourselves, Tony dear,” 
said Jennie, more to herself than to the child; “but 
there’ll be plenty to do, for sister must bake the bread 
and cakes for Sunday, and father and Steve will be 
wanting a good, hot supper to-night.” 

“Tony help sister!”’ lisped the boy. 

“Yes, Tony shall help sister, and sister will fry 
him a doughnut man.” 

Clapping his chubby hands, the child drew his little 
cricket to the table, where, by climbing upon it, he 
could overlook his sister’s operations at her mould- 
ing-board; and thus, with frolic and cheer, the short 
winter day wore on. 

But the sky, which had been bright at early morn- 
ing, grew gradually overcast with clouds, and Jennic 
saw from the window a heavy mist filling all the air. 

A few feathery flakes came floating down as she 
spoke, and these proved to be but the forerunners of 
a mighty host, as the storm seftled over the landscape. 
Hour after hour passed. There were no longer any 
tracks to be discerned along the narrow road-way 
which was the only avenue through the forest. 

It grew presently so dark inside the cabin that 
Jennie was fain to place a lighted lamp upon the 
table, and seat herself to listen for the first sound of 
distant sleigh-bells. Tony curled himself upon her 
lap, and soon lost himself in sleep. 

Suddenly Jennie heard the muffled sound of a 
horse’s hoofs upon the snow. A shadow darkened 
the window, and a moment later a heavy knock 
resounded upon the door. Jennie hastened to open 
it, with Tony, still unawakened, in her arms. 

The visitor, who stood holding his horse by the 
bridle-rein, was a large, powerful-looking man, 
dressed in hunter’s garb, with a brace of pistols in 
his leathern belt. 

Some little city-bred maiden might have fainted 
with fright at so formidable an apparition, but Jen- 
nie was well accustomed to the rough exterior of the 
backwoodsman. The stranger looked at her keenly, 
as the firelight shone upon her little figure, with 
Tony’s golden head nestled against her shoulder. 

“I’ve been caught in the storm. Can I stay all 
night?” he said. 

“Come in, sir,” answered Jennie, heartily. “We 
are all alone,—I and the baby,—for my father and 
brother are gone to town; but I expect them home 
every minute, and I’m sure they wouldn’t like me to 





groes. Shortly after he had finished, he saw a 


let any one go on in the storm. You can put your 
horse in the siable yonder.” 
Without replying, the man led away his horse in 


bread and milk, and placed on the floor a box of | 


Little Tony, who, by this time, was broad awake, 
had slipped from Jennie’s arms, and stood with 
great, blue, wondering eyes fixed upon the stranger. 
It was something wholly new to Tony’s short experi- 
ence to find himself unnoticed by a visitor, and he 
was evidently pondering deeply the problem of this 
unsolved personality. 

He walked slowly up and down the room, at each 
turn approaching a little nearer the grim, silent 
figure before the hearth. At last he paused, and 
stepping yet closer, laid a small, soft hand upon the 
man’s knee. Still there was no response. The child’s 
breast heaved, his breath came quickly, and a grieved 
expression curled his rosy lip. 

“Man,” he said, with a tremulous baby accent, 
“why don’t ’oo love little boys?” 

The stranger started, and a spasm of uncontrollable 
emotion swept over his bearded face. He turned 
upon the child, whose bright hair shone like a glory 
about his head, and with a swift, involuntary action, 
drew him into his arms. Some marvellous change 
had transfigured his face and softened the hard lines 
like ice before the sun. 

He held the child close, murmuring over him some 
inarticulate expressions of fondness, while Tony, on 
his part, accepted most graciously the tardy homage, 
tugged at the stranger’s watch-guard, and laughed so 
merrily that Jennie could not repress a soft echo from 
her own corner. 

The man looking up, transfixed her with the same 
keen gaze as at his entrance, only that now some new 
element was added,—a questioning almost painful in 
its intensity. Looking at him, one would have said 
that the man felt all his fate hanging upon the answer 
which the young girl should give. 

“Are you afraid of me?” he said. 

“Afraid?” repeated Jennie, in gentle surprise. 
“Why, no, sir! Surely you wouldn’t do any harm to 
Tony or me.” 

“No more would I, so help me God!” 

He rose and stretched himself to his full height, 
like one relieved from some intolerable burden. 

“And now, my girl,” he said, cheerily, “you may 
give me some of the pork and beans you spoke of,— 
they’re mighty warming on a night like this.” 

Jennie sprang up with pleased alacrity, and having 
placed a bountiful portion upon the table, drew a 
chair beside it. 

“IT can’t see why father don’t come!” she said 
anxiously. A curious expression flitted across the 
man’s face, which she did not notice. 

“Don’t you fret, child,” he said. ‘The snow’s 
drifting so that ’twould be nothing strange if they 
had to stop all night at some house along the road. 
But never you mind! I'll do the chores for you— 
you've got the cattle and things to see after, I reckon 
—and then I’ll bring in some more logs for the fire.” 

“How kind you are, sir! I’m sure father will 
thank you a thousand times.” 

“Thank me yourself, child! I’m not doing it for 
your father. It’s long since anybody had cause to 
thank me, and the sound is sweet.” 

He opened the door and went out through the 
blinding snow. Returning, a half-hour later, he re- 
plenished the fire, raking the coals together till a red 
blaze mounted high in the great chimney. Then 
catching up Tony in his night-gown, he made him 
laugh with a story before being carried off to bed. 

“Your folks can’t possibly get home to-night,” he 
said, when Jennie reappeared, having left her little 
charge quietly sleeping. “It storms harder every 
minute. But they’ll be along bright and early in the 
morning, so don’t you mind, but go and lie down 
with the boy, and I’ll camp here in front of the fire.” 

“But you won’t be comfortable, sir.” 

Once more the peculiar expression flitted across 
the man’s face. 

“Comfortable! I'll get the sweetest rest I’ve had 
for many a long night!” 

Jennie did as she was bidden. She threw herself, 
still dressed, on the couch beside her little brother. 
It was long before she slept, for as the storm beat 
against the window-panes, she could not repress a 
sharp anxiety for the safety of those she loved. 

“What should I have done if this man had not 
come?” she thought. “He may be odd, but he is 
very, very kind.” 

She lost consciousness at last, and when she awoke 
the storm was over, and the sunshine streamed in at 
the eastern window. As she sprang up, hardly able 
to collect the scattered memories of the previous 
night, the sound of distant bells came to her ears. 

“They are coming!” she cried, joyfully. Hastily 
she opened the door of the living-room. It was 
empty, and the fire smouldered low on the hearth. 
Her strange guest had gone suddenly and unan- 
nounced as he had come. 

“He didn’t wait to see father, and he had no 
breakfast,” mourned poor Jennie. “What must he 
have thought of me to sleep so late as this?” 

She ran to the outer door just as her father’s sleigh 
came in sight—the stout horses struggling bravely 
through the heavy drifts. A cheerful hallo rang out, 
answered by her own clear, joyful tones. The sleigh 
reached the door, and in a moment Jennie was in 
her father’s arms. 

“My poor little girl! You are safe. 
hasn’t anybody been here?” 

“Oh yes; we haven’t been lonesome either, have 
we, Tony? A man came—he had been caught in the 
storm—and he was so good! He fed the cattle and 
made the fire, but—only think!—I slept so long that 
he went away without any breakfast.” 

“Yes—he only robbed me of my money, I suppose, 
and spared you. Well, I’m thankful for that.” 

“Robbed you, father! Why, he was a good man. 


I was afraid— 








He played with Tony and did all the chores.” 
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stopping, either to buy or beg a morsel of food. At 
about one o’clock he entered the city of Lowell, 





John Harmon picked up a scrap of paper on the 
table, on which was scrawled, ‘‘Good-by, little girl; 
don’t tell your father that anybody came, and always 


of grassy potatoes to hoe—a mat of tough “witch-' Cornstalk harnessed the old farm-horse into a large 
grass.” It was enough to break a boy’s heart! Many wagon, and went to town. As he was about to re- | 


a New England lad has run away to sea to escape Mass. Here 


be good to those that aint good themselves.” 
“That proves it,” he said. “I saw that man watch- 


ing us, yesterday, when we went over the brook, and 


he must have cut down that tree to prevent our get- 
ting back last night. He did it to rob me.” John 
Harmon rushed out of the room, but quickly re- 
turned, in a state of excitement and astonishment. 
“Why,” he said, “he hasn’t taken it, after all!” 

Of course, they never could know the whole story, 
but they guessed a part of it. The farmer had in his 
house a considerable sum of money which he was 
soon to pay toward clearing the mortgage from his 
farm. The strange visitor must have known this 
fact. He certainly watched John Harmon and Steve 
as they went away from home. Probably he cut 


down the tree of which Jennie’s father had spoken | 


in order to delay his return until he had time to get 
well away. Then he had come to the house, not 


because he was caught in the storm, but because he | 


had some plan, which no one doubted was robbery. 


just such hoeing as that on the old Haskell farm, and 
been sorry enough afterward, when cast away on 
some wild coast where even a field of witch-grass 
potatoes would have looked like Eden to him. 


| bells, and even guns. 


turn some of the members of the “serenade” party 
came past the store. They hailed Cornstalk and he 
took them all into the old wagon, to ride. 

They were abundantly provided with horns, pans, 
At a fork of the roads, not far 


There were those two acres of potatoes to hoe, and | from the Lamrock place, they fell in with a still 
it looked to Cornstalk very much as if he would have | larger party, bent on the same errand. Great sport 
to hoe them alone, for his father was travelling | was anticipated. Sore at heart as Cornstalk felt, he 


through the country with a stock horse that month, 
and was not likely to come home, excepting on Sun- 
days, till haying-time. The Haskells were too poor 


began to take a revengeful interest in the noisy 
project, and after passing Lamrock’s house, he 
hitched up the old horse beside the road, and went 


to hire help. Then there were the cows to milk, other | back to see the charivari go on. 


barn chores to do, firewood to cut, and Uncle Amos | By this time it was nearly nine o’clock in the even- | 
| ing, and quite 
Uncle Amos, though past labor, would accompany | 


to watch. 


Cornstalk to the potato-tield, and sit on a stone, at 
no great distance from the boy, to be ready for 
emergency! Cornstalk, on his part, carried, slung 
from his waist-band, the rope, with which, in case of 
an attack, he could bind his afflicted relative. Thus 
| he hoed potatoes and watched for “‘fits’’ through the 


dark. The ‘“serenaders,” having 
silently taken their positions, in groups, and to, the 
number of thirty or more, about the house, suddenly 
opened with a terrific and discordant uproar—horns, 
tin pans, cow-bells, and a discharge of guns, all 
blending in one hideous clamor! 

The unwelcome visit had been anticipated on the 
part of the inmates; and, in fact, several friends of 


he bought a dozen seed-cakes at a 
refreshment counter, and while eating them found 
his way past the great brick factories to the railway 
station. A train was just beginning to move out as 
he came in. 

“Quick, if you want to go to Boston!” a brakeman 
called out to him. He ran and jumped aboard the 
last car. Two dollars had been the balance left after 
his trading at the grocery store on the eventful pre- 
vious evening. He had paid Sadie sixty cents, the 
seed-cakes had cost ten, and now he had but a dollar 
and thirty cents left; of this the conductor of the 
train took a dollar for his passage to Boston. 

Arriving at the station on Causeway Street, an 
| hour later, he saw a number of coaches, and was on 
| the point of asking one of the drivers if he could get 
| a job. He changed his mind, however, and went 
down the street toward the wharves. He thought of 
enlisting in the army, if they would take him. 

“T’ll send my pay home to the folks,” he thought. 
“That'll help them along and make up partly for my 


John Harmon always believed that it was Jennie’s | long June afternoons, and stifled the rising discon- | the bridegroom had come to the house, in advance, 
innocent fearlessness and perfect trust in the rough | tent in his heart. | provided most effectively to return the compliments 
man that changed his mind, and saved him from the | Cornstalk worked on, but rather slowly. He had | of the serenaders. For a long time they remained | 
loss of his money. Mary A. P. STANSBURY. | thoughts of running away. He was not a bad-| quiet. The house was dark; not so much as the | 

Gan | hearted boy, as boys go, yet the tough weeds exas-| glimmer of a candle came from any of the windows. 
— | perated him constantly; and so, for that matter, did But presently the sash of one of the chamber win- 
| the rope around his waist, and the sight of poor old | dows was raised, and Polyxene herself looked out. 


| Uncle Amos, sitting silent on a rock at the end of the | The uproar lulled. 


leaving them. I'll change my name and enlist. 
Then nobody’ll know where I’ve gone, or what’s be- 
come of me; and if I get killed it will be no great 
matter.” 

He walked along and came to the ferry to East 
Boston, near the foot of Hanover Street, and there 
met a man in a blue uniform coat, whom he took to 
be an army officer. Not venturing to speak to him 





For the Companion. 


“Hullo!” she went on, her sharp eye detecting | 
Cornstalk’s tall figure, even in the 
obscurity, as he stood by the gar- 

« den wall, looking on, but 

as yet taking no part in 

the proceedings. “Hullo, if 


supposed officer and, in a confused and hesitating 
way, asked if there was a place where he could enlist 
for the army, in Boston. 

“Well, there ought to be,” replied the man in uni- 
form, looking amusedly at the tall but verdant fellow 
who stood before him. ‘But,’ he continued, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “the army would be a dangerous 
place for you.” 

“I don’t know. Would it?” said Cornstalk, a little ctartled 
by the emphasis which the officer had placed on the word you. 

“IT should say so. The balls would have to fly high to get 
over the top of your head!” and the uniformed gentleman 
laughed heartily at his own joke. 

Cornstalk did not see anything very ludicrous in this; he 
was far too much in earnest and too anxious for the future. 
“Well, I must do something,” he said, gloomily. 

The officer regarded him curiously for some 
“Where do you come from?” he at length inquired. 


During those hot days, Cornstalk 

One warm evening in June, 1852, a boy, wearing a | pictured him riding through the a 
big straw hat, the brim of which formed a kind of | streets, driving a span of horses, and , 

cape over his shoulders, sat milking a speckled cow felt all the hotter when contrasting 


in a farmyard in one of the rural towns of the old | such enjoyable employment with his 


CHANGING HIS NAME. | row—waiting to have a fit. He was sick and tired of | ‘Good-evening, boys!” she cried, saucily. “Real | at once, Cornstalk followed him upon the ferry-boat, 
it all. | kind of you all to come to call on me! I ought to! and paid two cents for the privilege of doing so. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. | One of the neighborhood boys had recently gone to | set out something nice for a treat!” At length, mustering his courage, he drew near the 
Boston, and obtained employment as a coach-driver. 
5 Cornstalk. | ' 














Granite State. own work. 
Even in the twilight it was easy to perceive that he | Cornstalk had yet another grief, 
was a large boy, for as he sat on the low milking- | that will be only briefly mentioned, 
stool, one knee rose almost as high as his shoulder, | and that would not be mentioned at 
and projected awkwardly out behind the speckled | all but for the fact that it 
cow. The cow, whom he was milking slowly, chewed | played a prominent part in 
her cud, the picture of bovine content, as if the dull | shaping this tall youngster’s 
sound of the milk streaming into the nearly filled | adventurous course. 
pail was music in her ears. Her peace of mind was A year or two previously 
evidently not shared by the milker, who seemed to 
be moody, and meditating on unpleasant themes. 
At length, with a deep-drawn sigh, which seemed to have 
been accumulating in the depths of his chest during his rumi- 








rt, moments. 
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nations, he rose from his stool, and, though he did not stand 
very erect, it was easy to see that he was of gigantic stature 
for a lad just turned sixteen—six feet tall, and still growing. 

He was not as beautiful as he was tall. His large head was 
crowned with a thick growth of putty-colored hair, and his 
mouth and his ears were so large as to be grotesquely out of 
proportion with the rest of his body. Yet he had not a bad 
face. Indeed, one who studied his face and form could see 
that there was in him the making of a handsome man, with 
strong and regular features, and a powerful, well-proportioned 
body. 

Such overgrown lads, when country bred, issue forth to the 
district school-house, after some months at home—during 
spring, summer and autumn; they are perceived by their fel- 
lows, with wonder and derision, to be a “‘whole head” taller 
than the previous winter, and are ignominiously hailed as 
“Pigweeds” and “Cornstalks.” 

Cornstalk, indeed, was the last of many nicknames 
which our tall young friend had borne. 
he had been known as “Big Bub” and ‘“Lubber 
Bub.” He did not like his nicknames, but they were | 
not the chief cause of his present moodiness. One 


| 


Haskell 


Previously | a family of Nova Scotians, named 
Lamrock, had settled on a little 
farm about a 
place. 


mile from the 
There was a 





“From ‘way up in the country,” replied Cornstalk, after a 
little hesitation. ‘And I had rather you would not ask me 
my name, for I’ve concluded to leave that behind me.” 

“You’ve been getting into trouble, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Cornstalk; but seeing a look of suspicion 
darken the face of his new acquaintance, he added, ‘‘I haven't 
murdered anybody, or robbed anybody. But I got discontented 
and all played out, and to end up with, I raised a rumpus. So 
I cleared out; and I’m going off somewhere and change my 
name and start new.” 

“Hum! But let me tell you, young man, that one name is 
about as good as another in this world. It’s the man that 
makes the name good for something or good for nothing, not 
the name the man. But you’ll go your own gait, I suppose,” 
he added, with a laugh. 

“I don’t know about any recruiting offices here, for I don’t 
live here; but if you want to take service on a steam-ship, go 
down along the piers, on this side,—the ferry-boat was now 
just entering the slip on the East Boston side of the harbor,— 
till you come to where that steamer with the red band on her 
funnel is lying. They want three or four men there to pass 
coals. Go to the purser’s office and tell him that Mr. Burgess 
sent you. 














of these causes was his paternal Uncle Amos, after | 
whom he had been named, for this large boy’s name 

was Amos Haskell; but since every one thereabouts | 
then knew him as Cornstalk, we shall continue to | 
call him that, though the practice of bestowing such | 
nicknames is not to be defended. 

This Uncle Amos lived, unmarried, in his father’s | 
family, and was subject to epileptiform seizures. At 
such times he was, for a few moments, a dangerous 
maniac, liable to commit any violence, even murder. 
For a short time he was unconscious of his acts, and 
accordingly was not morally responsible for them. 

These seizures, however, were always ushered in 
by a premonitory headache of some hours’ duration, 
and just before the attack he had that queer sensa- 
tion of creeping along his limbs which medical men 
term an aura. This symptom gave time for the un- 
fortunate man, while yet rational, to throw himself 
at length upon the ground, and for a person in at- 
tendance on him, or near him, to run forward and 
bind his limbs with a rope, which was kept handy 
for the purpose. 

For two years Cornstalk had been his wretched 
uncle’s rope-bearer and body guardian; for his fa- 
ther, being a thriftless man, of indifferent reputa- 
tion, and much addicted to horse-trading and the 
practices thereunto pertaining, was frequently absent 
from home. The Haskell farm was badly run out; 
one of those rough, bushy old places, where a farmer, 
to get even a decent living, must attend closely to 
work, and be a careful man. 

Then there were “grandpa” and “grandma” in the 
famnily; old people, decrepit and hopeless, after long 
years of what they considered ill luck. Cornstalk’s 
mother, a plain country woman, having no strong 
points of character, was so worn with work and care 
that she had a good excuse for being at times fretful 
and fault-finding. There was so much to find fault 
with! There were also five younger children, four 
girls and, youngest of all, a baby brother. 

It is not difficult to picture such households; they 
are numerous enough: an old, weather-beaten house 
and barn, standing upon a neglected, unproductive 
farm; a shiftless man in possession, with a broken- 
spirited, fretful wife, two sad-faced, aged persons in 
the house; and, in this case, an epileptic invalid, 
and a large family of children; everything going 
wrong, and general discouragement and discontent. 

Yet Cornstalk, out of such a soil, had grown over 
six feet tall! and, although an awkward boy, he pos- 
sessed a good mind, not a bad disposition, and con- 
siderable native shrewdness. Certainly he could 
think and reason out a line of conduct for himself, 
and had sufficient character to act on it—which is 
more than many boys can do. 

Another of Cornstalk’s present grievances was the 
hoeing. This was in June. There were two acres 


|a lady, but a boy of sixteen is 


daughter named Polyxene, a 
pretty, dark-haired, black-eyed 
girl, who immediately became a 
belle in the neighborhood. She 
was much more a coquette than 


not apt to discriminate wisely in 
such matters. So it happened 
that Cornstalk had more than 
half lost his heart to this unprincipled fair one, who 
treated him badly. 


made a great deal of the tall, awkward youngster to 
his face, only to laugh and make sport about him to 
his rivals. 

This kind of double play had been going on for 
several months; but on the evening of the opening 
of our story Cornstalk had heard—not a little to his 
surprise and dismay—that Polyxene was to be mar- 
ried within a week, and to a young man whom he 
had never even suspected of being a rival suitor. 


of chagrin, and the feeling that he had been fooled. 

Desolate enough he felt as he rose from his milk- 
ing, and carried the milk into the house. 

“They all laugh at me,” he thought, “‘and call me 
‘Lubber Bub’ and ‘Cornstalk.’ There’s nothing for 
me but hard work, hoeing and haying and digging, 
week after week. If I tough it through till I’m one- 
and-twenty, there’s nothing here for me but an old, 
run-out farm and a timber lot.” 

Yet a certain sense of filial duty and responsibility 


Uncle Amos, still prevailed in his mind; and, al- 
though the next four or five days were full of misery 


run away from home and duty, if it had not been for 
an incident which happened shortly afterward. 

Polyxene Lamrock was married on the evening 
before the Fourth of July. The marriage had excited 
some enmity and derision among the neighboring 
young people, and the young fellows had determined 
to pay the newly wedded couple a visit on the night 
of the nuptial ceremony, and, with the aid of dinner- 
horns, drums, cow-bells and tin pans, to “‘serenade” 
them, after a fashion not entirely complimentary; 
such a serenade as the French-Canadians call a chari- 
vari; a fanfarade. 

Cornstalk had intended to stand aloof and have 
nothing to do with this rustic orgy; he had no dispo- 
sition to go near the Lamrock house again. But on 
the night before the Fourth, his mother had de. 
spatched him to the store at the “Corners,” two miles 
distant, to sell some baskets of eggs and butter, and 
twelve or fifteen quarts of strawberries which the 
| girls had gathered in the fields, and to buy groceries. 





to his mother, sisters and grandparents, and to his | 


for him, he might never have proved recreant, and | 





CORNSTALK AND UNCLE AMOS. 


She was two or three years his senior, yet she | 


and you 


That’s my name; I am the second officer of the ship; 
had better hurry up, for we sail at four o’clock.” 


It was an opening, at least, and without stopping long to 
reflect upon the matter, Cornstalk rushed along where the 
vessel lay, with steam already up. 
him; but he ventured on board, and seeing the purser at his 
window, drew near, and told him that Mr. Burgess had sent 


Everything was novel to 


him to ‘“‘pass coals.” 


there aint ‘Big Bub’! Howdy do, Bubby? So you’ve | 


come, too! I was afraid you wouldn’t come to see me 
again. You wouldn’t speak to me when you went by 
this afternoon. You looked real cross. But you aint 
going to mind it a bit, are you, Bubby?” 

Instead of treating this taunting and indelicate 
sally with the contemptuous silence which it de- 
served, Cornstalk, swelling with mortification, was 


| 8o foolish as to reply rudely. 


The words were not fairly off his tongue when 
another window-sash rose and a well-aimed volley of 


| eggs—long past their prime—bespattered him. 


Hence that deep-drawn sigh as he milked that | 
evening. To his disappointment was added a sense | 








At that, his pent-up sense of injury burst its bonds. 
A kind of elephantine fury fell upon the big young- 
ster. He seized two large stones off the wall and 
hurled them with all his strength at the windows. 

The stones crashed through the glass panes and 
shattered the sash. The aggravating fair one cried 
out in terror; but her outery seemed only to add to 
his rage, and with the suddenly aroused strength of 
a Hercules, he hurled stone after stone, half as large 
as a man’s head, at the house. 

At length, out of breath, he ceased from his mad 
exertions, as suddenly as he had begun them. Fora 
moment he stood, panting, half-inclined to begin 
afresh. Then the serious nature of the offence which 
he had committed dawned uponhis mind. He turned 
and walked away to the place where he had left the 
horse and wagon. He drove home, put up the horse, 
and carried the grocery packages into the house. 

Only his oldest sister, Sadie, had sat up for him, in 
order to get her money for the berries. He gave her 
the sixty cents which her share had brought. 

‘Ame, what makes you look so queer?” she said, 
curiously. Without replying he went upstairs to his 
bed under the roof, and began to change his clothes. 

“It’s no use,” he muttered to himself, ‘I’ve done it 
now! I’ve got to make a break and get away, or 
they’ll put me in jail. I don’t see what got into me 
down there! But I’d better clear out as quick ’s I 
can. I don’t know what mother and the girls and 
Uncle Ame’ll do; but it’s no use foolin’ ’round about 
that.” 

He made up a small bundle of his scanty belong- 
ings, descended the bare stairs on tip-toe, and getting 
out of the house, set off down the road. 


He walked rapidly and ran at times. All that 


| hight he pushed on and all the next forenoon, not 


‘Have you had any experience at stoking or passing coals?” 


the clerk asked. 
| Cornstalk admitted his entire ignorance of these 
occupations. 
| The clerk looked him over doubtfully. 
| ‘Well, you seem to bea good strong youngster,” he 
| said. “What name and where from?” 
Cornstalk had been thinking this over, and replied, 

“Charles Andrews, Boston.” 

The clerk entered it on the ship’s list, and calling 
| the second engineer, turned our pseudonymous friend 
| over to him, as a new man. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 


+r — 


For the Companion, 


WONDERS OF THE FORE-WORLD. 
Il. The Mammoth. 


When Ponce de Leon was in the Province of Cuba, 
he often heard of the great masses of driftwood 
which the storms and currents had thrown upon the 
west coast of the island, and which seemed to indi- 
cate that there must be a vast body of land beyond 
the horizon of the setting sun. 

Curiously carved canoes and wooden shields had 
| sometimes been found in this sea-drift, but what im- 
pressed the governor most of all was the unanimous 
testimony of the native coast-dwellers, who all con- 
firmed the report that on their fishing cruises the far- 
stretching coast of the “Great Westland” had-been 
seen by their own eyes. 

“Tt is not possible,” wrote Ponce de Leon, “that so 
many men should tell concordant falsehoods.” 

For similar reasons the first explorers of the Sibe- 
rian coast-plains must have hesitated to discredit 
the still stranger accounts of the native reindeer- 
hunters. 

“From the Ob to the Lena,” says the traveller 
Pallas, “‘the confirmation of a curious tradition can 
be heard in every hunter’s camp: the recent exist- 
ence of an animal of prodigious size, and the fre- 
quent discovery of its bones and huge horns. Teeth 
others call them, and on that point alone they 
differ. 

“They all agree that the remains of the monster, 
whose skeleton would freight a great ship, have been 
seen by thousands of people, and may still be seen, 
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whenever the spring sun thaws the snow on the | himself, in stress of drought alone, has disap- 


hunting-grounds of the Jakuti, the Tungusi and 
the Ostiaki. According to all accounts,” he adds, 
“these bones cannot possibly have belonged to any 
species of animal known to the present world.” 
In 1693, when a number of colossal vertebrie 
were unearthed near the City of Avignon in 










Southern France, some 
academical wiseacres de- 
clared that the supposed 
fossils were simply ele- 
phant-bones,—the back- 
bones of the elephants 
which Hannibal had to aban- 
don on his forced march to 
Italy. 

When the first mammoth 
skulls were exhumed on the 
banks of the Lena, that Han- 
nibal hypothesis began to look 
dubious, though the possibility 
remained that in the course of 
dim ages, some Tartar poten- 
tate might have invaded the 
wild Northland with a troop of 
Indian elephants. 

But all such objections were 
silenced when Bellings and 
Choinoff discovered the bone- 
pits of the Indigirka. Near 
the mouth of that river, on the 
desolate North coast of the 
Asiatic continent, they found an island of consid- 
erable extent, the south coast of which proved to 
be almost entirely formed of mammoth-bones, 
mixed with sand and ice; and, according to actual 
measurements, these deposits were found to ex- 
tend for a distance of thirty-three leagues! 

Here, at last, it was, moreover, fully established 
that the prehistoric monster could not have been 
anelephant. Its height must have exceeded six- 
teen feet, its skull-bones near their posterior base 
were four inches thick, and its tusks of such por- 
tentous size that they would have weighed down 
the head of the stoutest elephant-bull. 

In the Museum of St. Petersburg the skeleton 
and the stuffed skin of a full-grown Asiatic ele- 
phant are placed side by side with the skeleton of 
a Siberian mammoth, and their relative size differs 
as that of a donkey and a big horse. 

At sight of a living mammoth an elephant-herd 
would probably turn and flee as promptly as a 
troop of Texas cattle would stampede at the ap- 
proach of an elephant. If the habits of the mam- 
moth resembled those of its surviving relative, 
the climate of Siberia must, indeed, have under- 
gone a wonderful change; but in 1806, Dr. Tile- 
sius, in his famous memorandum to the Russian 
Academy of Science, published a report which 
makes it at least probable that the Siberian mam- 
moth may have been adapted to the climatic con- 
ditions of a very high latitude, and that its ex- 
tinction may be due to other causes besides a de- 
crease of temperature. 

“In 1799,” he says, “a Tungusian chief, Ossip 
Schumakoff, while seeking for mammoth bones 
on the banks of a frozen estuary, perceived among 
the blocks of ice a shapeless mass, not at all re- 
sembling the large pieces of driftwood which are 
often found there. 

“He saw the same object for several following 
years, till at last the sun of a warm summer 
melted a part of the ice, and this enormous mass 
fell, by its own weight, on a bank of sand. 

“Capt. F. T. Adams was induced to visit that 
spot, and tried to remove the remains of the mon- 
ster; but the hide, thickly covered with a mass of 


reddish-brown wool, proved so heavy that ten | 


persons found great difficulty in transporting it to 
the shore. Besides, there was collected more than 
thirty-six pounds of hair and wool, which the 
white bears had trampled into the snow while de- 
vouring the flesh.” 

The owner of such a fleece ought to have been 
able to survive the rigors of pretty rough winters, 
and naturalists incline to the opinion that after 
the end of the Tertiary Period the climate of the 
northern hemisphere became dryer, as well as 
colder. 


peared from large areas of land once studded with 
flourishing cities. 

The coal-beds of Irkutsk, in Northern Siberia, 
have preserved the fossilized remains of tropical 
plants. Ferns, palms and gum-trees speak of a 
time when that bleak northland may have fur- 
nished food for vast herds of herbiv- 
orous giants, and surpassed in fer- 
tility the most favored regions of 
the present continent, for even south 
of the Himalayas, where 
“All meadows and all woods are 

evergreen 


And spring returns with every 
rising sun,” 





THE MAMMOTH. 


only the smaller relatives of the mammoth have 
survived to the present day. 
Fe.ix L. Oswa.p. 





+o 
For the Companion. 
TEMPTATION. 
How sweet, till past, then hideous evermore! 
Like that false fay the legend tells us of, 
That seemed a lovely woman, viewed before, 
But, from behind, all hollow, like a trough. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


—_—@ —~@-—__—_——_ 
“OBSTRUCTION.” 


What the English call obstruction is usually 
| termed “filibustering” in this country. In either 
| case it signifies the tactics employed by the minor- 
| ity in Parliament, Congress, or other legislative 
body to prevent the passage of measures to which 

that minority is earnestly opposed, and which it 
| cannot defeat by voting them down. 
There is no more perplexing question in a gov- 
ernment which is carried on by a legislature freely 
| elected by the people, and possessing the supreme 
| law-making power, than this: What rights shall 
| be allowed to the minority, and how far shall indi- 
vidual freedom be restrained ? 

For it must be borne in mind that, apart from 
the fact that the rights of members of a body of 
this kind should be equal, the measures which are 
considered are made better by the discussion and 
criticism of those who oppose the measures alto- 
gether, and, therefore, any undue restraint upon 
the right of debate is a distinct loss to the whole 
State, as well as a fetter upon the liberty of the 
individual member. On the other hand, there are 
men who abuse their liberty, and if they are not 
hindered by rules, and if the majority cannot con- 
trol them, they are not only able, but resolved, to 
bring the public business to a dead stop. 

This is the sufficient justification of rules of 
procedure ; but it is most difficult to go so far as 
| to enable the majority to have its way after rea- 
| sonable debate, and yet not so far as to limit the 
| rights of minority members unduly. 

In our own Congress the rules are certainly re- 
strictive enough, for a majority of those present, 
if it is also a majority of the whole House of Rep- 
| resentatives, or in other words a ‘“‘quorum,” can 
| at any time almost instantly put a stop to obstruc- 
tion, and bring the body to a vote on the pending 
question. Indeed, it can compel the members to 
| vote without a word of debate upon the most im- 
| portant of bills. 
| Until within a few years the British Parliament 
| placed no fetters on individual liberty. Members 
| might debate to the end of time, and might make 








American “previous question,” but they confer on 
the Speaker the right to put a stop to obstruction 
by his own will. 

There are times when no rules will work well. 
It is only a few years since the Republican mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, in order to 
defeat a measure to which they were opposed, re- 
sorted to the plan of refusing to vote at all. It 
happened that many Democratic members were 
absent, and the majority could not muster a 
| quorum. 

Accordingly nothing could be done until the 
absentees could be sent for and brought back. 
This consumed several days. All the Republican 
papers of the land applauded the action of the 
members of their party for protesting in the only 
way left to them, against a measure which they 
were not allowed to debate; while all the Demo- 
cratic papers denounced the act of these members, 
as wantonly delaying the public business. 

Obstruction has been carried to great lengths in 
Parliament. The House of Commons has on one 
or two occasions remained in continuous session 
for more than a whole day, because the Irish 
members and their sympathizers refused to allow 
the House to come to a vote, on the matter before 
it, while the government was resolved not to 
adjourn until the opposition gave up the fight in 
sheer exhaustion. It now remains to be seen 
whether or not the new rules will be more effectual 
than the old ones. 





—— +o —— 
NIGHT ON THE BAYOU. 


Where the dusk garments of the evening trail 
ver the shadows of the wild lagoon 

Slowly, so slowly, through the twilight’s veil 

Rises the burnished, copper-colored moon. 
And where the Mississippi wanders by, 

— murmuring its mellow, rhythmic tune, 
See where her long, gray tresses floating lie, 
The ivory-tinted tresses of the moon. 

—Ernest M Gaffey. 


— 
CORRECT, TO A CENT. 


The funds of the United States, the moneys 
which the government has on hand, are kept ina 
way different from that adopted by any other 
country. The usual practice elsewhere is to de- 
posit the government funds in bank. 

In this country the most of the money is retained 
in the custody of officers of the United States, 
though a small part of it is deposited in certain 
national banks which are designated as ‘‘govern- 
ment depositories.”” The result of General Jack- 
son’s ‘‘war on the United States bank,” fifty years 
ago, was the establishment of the ‘independent 
treasury.” 

There is a “‘treasury” in Washington, and a 
“sub-treasury” in each of the largest cities in all 
parts of the country. The officer in charge of a 
sub-treasury is called an assistant-treasurer. All 
the receipts from customs duties must, under the 
law, be turned into one of these treasuries. Money 
is drawn out of them upon warrants issued by 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 

For example, when the pensions in New Eng- 
land are to be paid, the means of paying them are 
given to the proper officers by means of drafts 
upon the Boston sub-treasury. When the salaries 
of government officers on the Pacific Coast are to 
be met, they are met by drafts on the San Fran- 
cisco sub-treasury. 

Now the government has in its custody at all 
times a sum of nearly three hundred millions of 
dollars. It is true a considerable part of this sum 
is not the actual property of the United States. It 
consists of what are known as “trust funds.” The 
government holds the money in trust, or to meet 
certain obligations, and may not expend it. Nev- 
ertheless, the money is in its custody, and must 
be guarded as securely as that which is wholly at 
the disposal of the United States. 

Very heavy bonds are required of each assistant- 
treasurer, who is held responsible for the safe- 
| keeping of every cent of the government funds 
|intrusted to him. If there is any loss whatever, 
| he or his bondsmen must make it good. For this 
reason it is necessary, whenever one man ceases 
to be assistant-treasurer, to count every dollar of 
| the money which he turns over to the government, 
| in order that his bondsmen may be discharged of 
| their responsibility. 

It is equally important to know how much is 
intrusted to the new assistant-treasurer. Perhaps 
some one thinks the count is made in as easy a 
way as possible, and that a bag of gold bearing a 
tag which says that it contains five thousand dol- 
lars is counted as five thousand dollars without 
question. 

Not at all. Nothing is taken for granted. 
Although every one is sure that the bag has not 
been tampered with since the last count, it is 
opened and every coin is counted. Every package 
of greenbacks and bank-notes, and every dime, 
nickel and cent, is seen and counted. Now, inas- 
much as the New York sub-treasury, which is by 








Ages ago, when the surface of our globe was | obstructive motions without the smallest restraint. | far the most important, contains at all times from 
still partly warmed by the glow of its central fires, | But the introduction of filibustering by the Irish | one hundred and fifty to two hundred million 
and the moisture of the atmosphere descended in | members has led to frequent and radical changes | dollars in money, it will be seen that the task of 
almost continuous showers, the plains and valleys | of the rules, as we have frequently explained at | counting it is no small undertaking. 


formed vast hot-beds of exuberant vegetation, 
and teemed with animals which, in the course of 
the age known as the Quaternary Period, suc- 


| the time the rules were made. 
So important did Lord Salisbury’s government 
| deem the duty of restoring to the House of Com- 


Were the money all in double eagles,—twenty 
dollar gold pieces,—and could one count them at 
| the rate of two hundred and fifty coins a minute, 


cumbed to the gradual decrease of their food- | mons the power to conduct its business promptly, | and continue the work without a moment’s inter- 
supply. For the winters, from century to cen-| that a further revision of the rules of procedure | ruption or delay, he could count only three millions 
tury, became ever more severe, and the summers was the first matter taken up at the present session. | in a day of ten hours, and would occupy the week- 


shorter and dryer. 
Brute strength was no protection against hun- 


We need not explain the new rules further than to 
| Say that they not only give to a majority of the 


| days of two months at this arduous labor. 
Perhaps it is not very wonderful that the last 


ger and cold, and the mammoth perished, as man | body a power as great as that which exists in the | count, which was finished last month, accounted 


for every cent that the books of the New York 
sub-treasury called for. There have been four or 
five assistant-treasurers in the last twenty years, 
and every count has turned out the same way. 
Under the system that is followed it is far easier 
to be correct than to make a mistake. 

In spite of all system, defalcations do sometimes 
occur; but it is satisfactory to be sure that the 
existing system is a good one, and that no loss can 
occur except by deliberate and wilful dishonesty, 
which is very rare in our sub-treasuries. 


+or 
SPOILED BY DISPLAY. 


A singular story is told of the origin of a curious 
custom which prevailed during the early part of this 
century in one of our Western towns. 

A young girl died who was much beloved in the 
village. She had been accustomed, among other 
kindly deeds, to gather some of the worst boys in 
the town at her house on Sunday evenings, and to 
sing hymns with them. This music was the first in- 
sight which most of them had of the beauty or ten- 
derness of love and religion. 

Her friendly, helpful life came suddenly to an end. 
The Sunday following her death, late in the evening, 
the sound of music was heard in the churchyard. 
The poor, ragged boys had gathered about her grave 
to sing the hymns she had taught them. 

The pathos of the act touched the people in the 
village. Why had they never thought of a memorial 
service of music for those who had gone? 

The pastor of the church died a few weeks after- 
ward. On Sunday evening the choir assembled about 
his grave, and sang hymns of mourning and hope. 
For a year the service was repeated for all those who 
died, and was felt to be inexpressibly tender and 
helpful. 

But in process of time the people became critical 
of the quality of the music. One wealthy man 
brought a famous quartette from a neighboring city 
to chant a requiem over his wife’s grave; another 
imported a string band for the occasion. 

The custom was talked of in other towns, and 
strangers, fond of good music, made a point of at- 
tending these services. The throngs of people in the 
cemetery became one of the features of the town, in 
which the people took pride, as they did in the new 
street-cars and the town hall. Each family tried to 
excel the others in the selection and cost of the music 
with which they bemoaned their dead. 

At last the ceremony degenerated into such vul- 
garity and pretentious display that it fell into desue- 
tude among all refined and educated people. 

This little incident tells the story of many customs 
which were at first the expression of deep feeling or 
reverence, and too soon sank into pretentious forms. 

Almost every man or woman, too, in the course ot 
each day, utters words or performs actions which 
were once expressive of sincere emotion, but are 
now meaningless as the motions of a puppet. Insin- 
cere compliments, mechanical smiles, prayers from 
the lips while the thoughts are busied far away, are 
some of these several falsehoods which at last make 
the soul and life itself a pitiable lie. 

They are the dead branches, which must be pruned 
from the tree before the sap of truth will rise in it. 
* 





—+@>—— 
“BUY THE BEST.” 


Many anecdotes of the early Quakers are preserved 
in Philadelphia, to show how even under Penn’s rule 
the impulses of human nature struggled against their 
rigid laws of duty and submission. 

Not a few of the young men of Quaker families 
served in the Revolutionary Army and in the navy 
in 1812, and wore on the field their broad-brimmed 
hats and shad-bellied coats. 

It is said that one of these young ‘Fighting 
Quakers,” as they were called, met his father on the 
street on his return home. The old man laid his 
hand rebukingly on his son’s arm, saying, ‘“The wool 
in thy coat was sheared from my sheep, and woven 
in thy mother’s loom, yet there is blood on it!” 

**And the blood is thy blood,” boldly replied the 
young man. “If thou hadst been twenty instead of 
sixty, thou, too, wouldst have fought under Wash- 
ington.” 

“Zachariah!” stammered the old man. “It may 
be so, Zachariah. Thou hadst better go in to thy 
dinner.” 

A well-known story is that of a Friend who was in 
a sailing-vessel boarded by a British press-gang in 
1812. He paced the deck with folded arms during 
the fight, until he saw one of the assailants climbing 
on deck by means of a cable. 

“Friend, dost thou want that rope?” he said, 
calmly, hurrying up, knife in hand. “Thou shalt 
have it,” and he cut it. The man dropped into the 
sea. 

A better authenticated story is that of a grave old 
Quaker, two of whose sons went into the late Civil 
War without his knowledge. The youngest son was 
fired, as was almost every other young man at that 
time, from Maine to Florida, with the wish to give 
his life for the cause which he believed just. He 
had accepted a commission, but he did not wish to 
go without his father’s consent. 

He took occasion to make his preparations rather 
ostentatiously in his father’s sight, laid out his 
officer’s uniform, and tried to attract attention, but 
allin vain. As a last resort he seated himself in the 
room where the old man was pacing up and down, 
and began to polish his sword. 

His father watched him, with a face growing paler, 
and with dim eyes. At last, he went up to the young 
man, and said, quietly, “Samuel, if thee thinks thee 
must use one of those tools, buy the best, and—I will 
pay for it, Samuel.” 





——_—+or- 
APPROPRIATE. 


It is not every giver of gifts who knows what to 
give. There is an art of giving. Many of us think 
that a present must be costly, or rare, or extremely 
elegant in order to be acceptable. On the contrary, 
in many instances, the value of a present would spoil 








it by making it unsuitable. 
How absurd it would be for a clerk ona salary to 
give to his employer a gold watch! But he might 
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with propriety bring in from his little suburban gar- 
den a few flowers for the office table. 

A present was made this winter to the poet Whit- 
tier, on the late anniversary of his birthday, which 
must have pleased by the beauty of fitness. In Tus- | 
kegee, Ala., there is a Normal School for the educa- 
tion of colored teachers. The school is new, poor, 
struggling for life, only just beginning to feel itself 
secure of a future. 

The teachers are poor; the students are very poor, | 
most of them having to work their way through the 
institution by hard manual labor in making bricks, 
or in working the machines that convert logs into 
planed and mortised timber for builders’ use. 

But they, too, thought of the poet’s birthday—the 
poet who had been the friend of their race when it 
was in bondage. But what could they give him? 

They sent him a barrel of pine knots and cones, to 
brighten his evening fire during his eightieth winter! 
Nothing could have been better. A barrel of gold- 
dust would have been vulgar and poor in comparison. 


+r - 
TOLSTOI. 
In the German magazine Nord und Sud there is 








an account by the Russian author, Danilefski, of a 
visit which he made recently to the famous novelist, 
Count Tolstoi. 

Tolstoi’s home is at JassnaiYa-Poliana, a place not 
far from Moscow, where he was born in 1828, and to 
which he retired some twenty-five years ago, soon | 
after leaving the army. Here he lives very simply, | 
occupying himself, when not engaged in literary 
labors, in farm-work, as chopping wood, mowing, 
and in winter in shoe-making. 

Notwithstanding the reports to the contrary, he 
appeared to be in the full possession of his faculties, 
and had not given up writing. His great interest at | 
present is still those theological studies which led to 
his well-known book “My Religion,” which, though H 
circulated in manuscript in Russia, was translated | 
into French, English and German. | 

His library table was covered with foreign maga. | 
zines, while on the simple book-shelves were the 
works of Spinoza, Voltaire, Goethe, Rousseau, all | 
the Russian authors, Shakespeare, Auerbach, Sis- 
mondi, Emerson’s Essays, and Henry George’s | 
“Progress and Poverty.” 

In the course of his conversation with his visitor 
he said, “Thirty years ago, when I began to write, | 
out of the hundred millions of inhabitants of Rus- | 
sia, the readers and writers could only be numbered 
by the ten thousands. 

“Now schools are multiplied in the towns and vil- 
lages. These ten thousands have become millions, 
and these millions of our countrymen come before 
us like hungry birds with wide-open beaks, and cry- 
ing, ‘Messieurs authors, give us some food worthy 
of you and of us; write for us who are famishing 
for a living literature.’ ” 

It was this intense conviction of the needs of his 
uneducated countrymen that has led Tolstoi to de- 
vote so much of his time to the preparation of school- 
books, even primers, and the writing simple, popular 
tales, which, with his other works, make him more 
than any other Russian writer—a creator of a na- 
tional literature. Referring to his habits, he said: 

“Every day, according to the season, I labor on my 
farm. I cut down trees, I chop wood, I mow. 

“Ah, and I plough! You do not know what a 
pleasure that is. You go along turning up the fresh 
earth, tracing the long furrows, and you do not notice 
that one hour, two, three, pass. The blood courses 
joyously through your veins; your head is clear, your 
feet scarcely touch the ground; and how hungry you 
get, and how you sleep afterward!” 

oo) a2 - 
ONE OF OUR ORATORS. 


Some fifty years ago, a debating club was organized 
at Saratoga Springs, and its annals bring to light an 
occasional anecdote full of absurdity. 

Thomas Rogers was one of the most eloquent of the 
debaters. He was a young man, and possessed a 
mighty voice ina slender frame. He was exceedingly 
patriotic, and often reminded his hearers of their 
good fortune in being residents of a county which 
contained the battle-fields of Saratoga and the pa- 
triots’ bones interred there. 

His references to these sacred bones became so 
numerous and thrilling that his audience would 
doubtless have experienced a sense of loss had they 
been omitted. 

One day, a cart-load of bones from some slaughter- 
house was driven past the building, and a member of 
the club at once rushed up to Rogers, crying : 

“Here, Tom, come quickly! here is some of your 
property.” 

Doubtless all public men must expect to find them- 
selves made light of at some time. 

Thomas Rogers afterward went to Dubuque, where 
he was elected to the State legislature. He soon 
became distinguished for his eloquence, and a coun- 
tryman, who had read reports of his speeches, grew 
to be such a warm admirer of the orator that, on 
coming to Dubuque, he obtained an introduction to 
the orator. Rogers’s slender proportions evidently 
disappointed his devotee. 

“What!” he cried, ‘are you the great Tom Rogers, 
who makes such splendid speeches in the House? I 
don’t believe a word of it! Why, I expected to see 
a man at least six feet high, with a voice like thun- 
der !’? 








tor —— 
EFFECT OF A RUMOR. 


Lord Bacon, writing of “‘Fame,” or what we call 
“report” or “rumor,” illustrates the part it plays in 
war by the fact that Xerxes was speedily forced out 
of Greece by the rumor that the Greeks intended to 
break the bridge of boats he had thrown across the 
Hellespont. 

Archbishop Whately, commenting upon this and 
other effects produced by rumors, mentions the great 
influence of one report which preceded Bonaparte’s 
return from Elba. 

When the return had been plotted, and just before 
it was executed, Napoleon’s partisans went through 
France seeking land to purchase. When about to 
close the bargain for a field, they would ask to be 
shown the title. 

If they found, as they generally did, that the field 
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tion, they broke off the negotiation at once. The 


title, they declared, was insecure; for the Bourbon 
Government of Louis XVIII. did not recognize the 
legality of the act of confiscation. 

Their acts and words spread throughout France 
the rumor that the Bourbons meditated the resump- 
tion of all these lands—the chief part of France—to 
restore them to the former owners. The rumor, 


| thus artfully started and spread abroad, caused thou- 


sands of peasant proprietors to welcome Napoleon’s 
return, because thereby the downfall of the Bourbons 
would occur. 


+or 
A VAST CATASTROPHE. 

Chinese newspapers and private letters from Pe- 
king bring details of the overflow of the Yellow 
River in September of last year. This event was 
dismissed with the notice of a few lines by most 
American newspapers, so little do we know of the 
real condition of our brothers on the other side of 
the globe. Yet no catastrophe so vast has occurred 
in the world during this century. As it is liable to 
recur at future times, a brief description of its cause 
and its effects may be of interest : 

The Hoang-Ho, or Yellow River, drains the great 
basin of North China, as the Mississippi does the 


| Central States of the Union. It bears a singular like- 


ness to our own great river in several particulars, 
chief of which is the crookedness of its course, its sud- 
den huge serpentine bends. 

It drains, like the Mississippi, hill ranges of great 


| fertility, carrying their rich alluvial soil to the delta 


at its mouth. This rich silt, or mud, as in the case of 
the Mississippi, chokes up its mouths, until the river 
is forced to ooze its way through innumerable bayoux 
to the sea. 

In both rivers the spring rains and the melting of 
the snow on the mountains near its source produce 
sudden devastating floods. The water disregards its 
crooked channel, and rushes straight across planta- 
tions, villages and cities. 

The Chinese, like the people along the Mississippi, 
have found it necessary to build ramparts on either 
side of the murderous river to protect them from its 
fury; but the Chinese began this work nearly three 
thousand years ago. As the increasing deposit of 
silt near its mouths closes them, the water is forced 
back into its bed, and rises higher than the surround. 
ing country each year, necessitating higher “levees.” 

Ten times since B. C. 1200 the vast flood has broken 
through these barriers, and found a new way for 
itself to the sea. In 1852 an outbreak occurred, and 
the mighty flood went back to the channel through 
which it flowed when our Saviour was on the earth. 
Each outburst is necessarily accompanied by enor- 
mous loss of life and destruction of property. 

On the 27th of last September a crevasse broke the 
dyke, and a body of water five hundred miles long, 
seventy feet deep anda mile wide burst upon the 
plain. This plain—a territory of ten thousand square 
miles, occupied by over three thousand villages—was 
submerged. The destruction of human life is esti- 
mated at five millions. None of the water has yet 
reached the sea; it forms a vast lake of death where 
last summer was a fertile, —— plain. 

The Chinese Government has given nearly three 
millions of dollars, besides the annual revenue from 
a great province, to rebuild the dykes, and a popula- 
tion equal to that of our Middle States is swarming 
now like ants about the banks of the huge current, 
trying to put a curb upon it, a that itis a 
curb which, at some future time, it will surely break 
through again. 

_—————_o—__— 


POWER OF CONFIDENCE. 


It is not probable that a man was ever made better 
by finding himself an object of suspicion, but many 
have been saved from a vicious career by being 
trusted. In the life of a “Southern Planter,” Mr. 
Thomas Dabney, is told the story of a Virginian 
named Crusoe, who had acted, for years, in defiance 
of the oyster law. No sheriff had arrested him, and 
the man boasted that none ever should. 


Mr. Dabney had lately been elected to that office, 
and having decided that the time had come when 
patience was no longer a virtue, he took a posse of 
men to Crusoe’s house, surrounded it, and knocking 
at the door, demanded instant surrender. 

Crusoe’s wife put her head out of the window, 
saying that her husband was in bed, and that if Mr. 
Dabney would go up alone and unarmed, her husband 
would surrender himself. 

In spite of the entreaties of his men, the sheriff 
agreed to this arrangement, and Crusoe kept his 
word. He was put on horseback and taken away, 
greatly dejected at the prospect of awaiting his trial 
in jail. 

yhen the party stopped for dinner, the prisoner 
refused to eat, though he had tasted no food that day. 

“Mr. Crusoe,” said the sheriff, “would you like to 
go back to your wife to-night?” 

The man looked up quickly, his whole countenance 
brightening. 

“I mean to put you on your honor,” Mr. Dabney 
continued. ‘You know it is against the law for me 
to release you without bail. I will be your surety 
that you will be at the Court House to pay the hun- 
dred dollars’ fine in two weeks.” 

. The man was greatly moved, even to the point of 
weeping. Mr. Dabney lent him a horse to ride home, 
and, on the appointed day, he appeared at the Court 
House to pay his fine. His gratitude wrought in him 
a marvellous change, and after years of outlawry he 
became a law-abiding citizen. 


aie tis 
OFFICIAL BLUNDERS. 


The typical parish clerk formed a salient feature 
of English society some years ago; now, unhappily, 
he is rapidly becoming extinct. Temple Bar contains 
the following anecdote of an old clerk who, in read- 
ing the Psalter, always made certain mistakes, and 
clung to his errors with all the force of long habit. 


At last the clergyman remonstrated with him, say- 
ing, “I wish, John, that in the seventy-fourth Psalm 
you would not say ‘Let us make haycocks of them.’ 
If you look, you will see that the words are ‘Let. us 
make havock of them.’ ” 

; “Well, sir,” answered old John, ‘‘of course I will, 
if you wish it, but it always used to be haycocks.” 

The same clerk was told to give the notice,— 

“On Sunday next the service in this church will be 
held in the afternoon, and on the following Sunday it 
will be held in the morning, and so on alternately 
until further notice.” 

What he actually did read was the following : 

‘On Sunday next the morning service in this church 
will be held in the afternoon, and on the following 
Sunday the afternoon service will be held in the 
morning, and so on to all eternity.” 





QUAINT. 


The quaint way some illiterate colored ministers 
have of expressing their ideas is illustrated in a 
remark reported from a meeting in Virginia, by a 
writer in the Boston Budget. 

The preacher, who was discoursing upon “Man,” 


compressed a great part of the philosophy of human 
progress into this sentence : 








was land which had been confiscated at the Revolu- 


“First, man is nuffin’; second, he is somefin’, and 
third, we can make somefin’ uf him.” 


| 
| 





| Sicians. 





The ‘‘Best” Tonic is prescribed by Eminent Phy- 


(Adv. 
eee 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 

eae 

A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that’ Flavoring Extract ‘is 


better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for | 


Burnett's. (Adv. 








What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
THE CaLirornia SOCIETY FOR so 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon | 


my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 


and in the fall of the same 


year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 


dered me to a more congeni- | 


al climate, and I came to San 
Franciseo,. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


__ SOLD BY ALL DrRuceists. 
Why Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
preferable to any other for 


the cure of Blood Diseases. 


Because no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredients enter into the composition 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla contains only 
the purest and most effective remedial 
properties. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is prepared with 
extreme care, skill, and cleanliness. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is prescribed by 
leading physicians. 

—Ayer’s Sarsapariila is for sale 
everywhere, and recommended by all 
first-class druggists. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a medicine, 
and not a beverage in disguise. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla never fails to 
effect a cure, when persistently used, 
according to directions. 

—- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a highly con- 
centrated extract, and therefore the 
most economical Blood Medicine in the 
market. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has had a suc- 
cessful career of nearly half a century, 
and was never so popular as at present. 

— Thousands of testimonials are on 
file from those benefited by the use of 


9 +. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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REASONS WHY 


s® MOLLER’S 
Cod-Liver Oil 


Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, ner weakened b 
being made into an emulsion with an equa 
quantity of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 

evice makes water bring the price of Oil, 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet and agreeable. 


Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 


Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
| than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 


| Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 

| Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 
COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


|W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


Ge cunning Sultan 
Shuns disasters 
=~ By using 
\Alicock’s 

















When, either through imprudence or some 
unavoidable cause, you get overheated, cool off 
|suddenly, catch Cold, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Disorders, and numerous other troubles, the 
best thing to do is to cure yourself as quickly 
jas possible. Small pains are not to be neg- 
|lected except at the risk of serious consequences. 
Remove them at once. It can be done by an 
application of one or more of ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS, recognized the world 
over as the best external remedy ever made. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or 


solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


Emulsion 
OF PURE COD-LIVER OIL, 


XTRAGT oF MAL 


AND COMPOUND SYRUP OF 
(LIME & 


HYPOPHOSPHITES ‘sii5 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR Pulmonary Diseases, 
Coughs, Colds, Dyspepsia, Scrofula and Gen- 
eral Debility. Very easy to take. Does not 

roduce Nausea, and is easily assimilated. 

housands of Physicians use it, and say it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MACEE & CO., Mfrs., 


Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 










































SSG 
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\ N 


CURES 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


Almost as 

pleasure by delicate 
, increases the 

vous system, restores energy, 


to nd an y, creates 
pa = and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 
’ FLESH BLOOD, 
NERVE, BRAIN. 


This preparation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 
as you value your bealth prdset 

4 , 


y DR. ! . B. 
Send for illustrated circular, which will be 
ld >) 


are its best recommendations. Be sure, 
the genuine. Manufactured only by 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. 

mailed fre G2"So 


e. by all druggists. 


D'. WILBOR’ 





pelatadie ascream. Itcan be taken with 
[ame | and children, who, after 

using it, become hey ‘ond of it. It assimilates with the 
esh and cupentte, — up the ner- 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has required much experience and 
care to enable the proprietor to combine 
the oil and Phosphates so that they would 
become thoroughly efficacious together, 
and he has the Cd recipe by which 
this can be accomplished. Another im- 

rtant advantage which the Pure Cod 
iver Oil possesses prepared in this way, 
over the plain cod liver oil, is the fact 
that besides adding largely to its med- 
ical qualities, it preserves the oil pure 
and sweet fora longer period 
than itcan be done 
ther manner. 
alone would recommend this 
form of using the Oil even if 
the phosphates did not also 
add — to the he 
ualitiesof the preparation. 
he perfect incorporation of 
the phosphates with the cod 
liver oil has only been accom- 
plished by the adoption of 
the most perfect 
rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produc- 
ed which, while it 
is so efficacious, is 
also aay pal. 
atable and pleas- 
ant. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
MARCH. 
Th. 22. Treaty with Massasoit, 1621. 
Fr. 23. The “Hornet” captured the “ Penguin,” 1815. 
Sa. 24. Rhode Island purchased, 1638. 
Su. 25. National Bank System established, 1863. 
Mo. 26. South Carolina adopted a Constitution, 1776. 
Tu. 27. Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon, 1513. 
We. 28. Great Riot at Cincinnati, 1884. 








For the Companion. 


SADNESS AND JOY. 


I sat with open doors, one day, 
To greet the guest that God would send: 
Joy entered, blithe of step, and gay, 
Saying, “I come, thy long-lost friend.” 
And all the dull and homely place 
Grew splendid, lighted by her face. 


But while her radiance filled the room, 
4. darkness close behind her drew. 
A voice sighed inward through the gloom, 
“Take her, O friend, but take me, too! 
With Joy must Sadness enter in 
Always, her shadow and her twin.” 


“Dear Joy,” I said, “sit down with me! 
Let us to-day shut Sadness out, 

And prove how perfect life can be, 
Apart from pain, regret and doubt.” 

“Not so!” enid Joy, “T cannot be, 

Without her, a true friend to thee. 


“For Joy és Sadness; but for her 
here were no depth within my eyes, 
Re powe within my soul to stir 
Thy soul toward lofty destinies; 
Her tears have made my vision clear; 
Her yearning heart has led me here.” 


So by the firelight, flickering low, 
Stays Sadness, in a shadowed place, 

Her moist eyes glistening in the glow 
Of her sweet sister’s rosy face; 

L know not, while | watch them there, 

Which one is dearer, or more fair. 


Silent, I lean out over earth 
From windows that take in the sky, 
And hear, through every burst of mirth, 
A wailing undertone, the sigh 
Of restless hearts, that in unrest, 
More than in happiness, are blest. 


Never was Joy yet born below 
But Sadness too appeared, her twin; 
Yet, from the far-off heavens, a glow 


|the midst of the stormy waters, come to my 
assistance, take me by the hand! I commit sins 
—turn them into blessedness! I commit trans- 
gressions—let the wind sweep them away! My 
blasphemies are very many—rend them like a 
garment! 

“God who knowest the unknown, 
seven times seven—forgive my sins!” 

The cry of the sinner for pardon and inward 
peace is the same in all ages. There is scarcely a 
thought in the fervent prayer of the devout wor- 
shipper of Na and Ea for which a parallel can- 
not be found in the penitential psalms. 

How much was revealed to these men in their 
groping after truth? Did they find, after their 
passionate outbursts of confession and repentance, 
the peace for which they besought the only deities 
‘they knew? God alone, ‘“‘who knowest the un- 
| known,” can answer these questions. 
| 


my sins are 





———+or—__——_ 
“WILLIAM TELL’S PRISON.” 


There has lately been removed from a hill-top at 
Kiissnacht, near Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, the 
last vestige of an ancient structure known as “Gess- 
ler’s Castle,” where, tradition said, William Tell, the 
Swiss patriot, was imprisoned by |iis Austrian ty- 
rant. The fate of this ruin, which was once the res- 
idence of the barons of Kiissnacht, is an excellent 
illustration of the workings of Swiss thrift. The 
farmer to whom the land belonged, the Swiss news- 
papers say, became tired of having great numbers of 
sight-seers tramp over his land to look at the last re- 
maining fragments of Gessler’s castle. So he struck 
a bargain with a neighbor, who happened to need 
stone to build the lower part of a barn, and the frag- 
ments of the fabled castle of the lords of Kiissnacht 
have been carted away, and been built into a Swiss 
peasant’s barn. 

Perhaps the sight-seers, a good many of whom are 
understood to be Americans, will resume their pil- 
grimages, not this time to the hill-top where the ruin 
used to stand, but to the peasant’s barn; for the 
legend of William Tell, in spite of the ms of 
historians that it is altogether a fable, has a strong 
hold upon the popular imagination. 

In this country, however, the story of William 
Tell is not so often as formerly told to the young, 

aeey. pataes. for the reason that it is no longer 

elieved to have a foundation upon fact, and partly 
because the ‘‘readers,” in which a dramatized form 
of the story formed one of the most attractive pieces, 
are no longer in use. 

The story, as it is still told in Switzerland, is that 
Gessler, an Austrian bailiff, at the time that the 
country was still under the tyranny of Austria, 





Illumes the dusky deeps within; 
A —_ of Joy’s diviner face, 
When tears shall leave thereon no trace. 


| 
Come, Sadness! haunt me with high shame, 
For loving things that cheat and cloy! | 


Stay till I learn thy dearer name, 
The twin-name of thy sister, Joy! 
Stay till her eyes fill mine with fire 
Ot Infinite, sublime desire! 
Lucy LARCOM. 


—_—_—_~+o+—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
OLD CHALDEAN DAYS. 


About the year 1845 the great English explorer, 
Layard, undertook his famous work of searching 
the huge mounds which, for many centuries, had 
stood on the banks of the river Tigris, in the hope 
of finding relics which would tell the story of the 
long-lost city of Nineveh. 

The history of his success is well known; he 
brought to light building after building and palace 
after palace, till the old-forgotten story of those 
ancient days was as plainly told, in many respects, | 
as that of any city of our own times, and the life 
those long unknown people lived was once more, | 
in many of its details, plainly set before us. 

In one of the palaces were found numerous en- 
graved tablets, which, on examination, proved to 
be connected books; but while some of them were 
in the Assyrian tongue, and could be readily de- | 
ciphered, others were in an utterly unknown | 
tongue. 

But before long there was another discovery of 
grammars and dictionaries, which showed this 
language to be the ancient sacred language, that 
of the people of Accad or Chaldea, known only to 
the priests, and used by them in their religious 
services, as the Latin tongue is now used in Roman 
Catholic services. 

By means of the grammars and dictionaries, 
thousands of years after every other trace of the 
language has passed away, we can read it, and 
know what the religious knowledge of those early 
nations was. 

It was, in the earliest times, chiefly a belief in 
demons who could inflict injuries and do harm to 
men at their pleasure, and it was in many respects 
a religion of fear and terror; but they also had 
faith in two beings who were above all,—Na and 
Ea,—the latter of whom, especially, they regarded 
as an all-powerful help and refuge, since he knew 
the spells which would break the power of the 
demons. 

There are some very beautiful prayers and 
meditations in this collection, that show a strong 
religious feeling ; one called ‘““The complaints of the 
repentant heart,”’ is as follows: 

“Oh, my God, my transgressions are very great, 
very great my sins. I transgress, and know it 
not. I sin, and know it not. I feed on trans- 











placed his cap on a pole in the village of Altorf, and 
commanded all passers-by to bow before it, as a sign 
of their submission to Austria. 

Tell, who was a famous marksman with the bow 
and arrow, refused to do so. He was sentenced to 
death, but was pardoned on condition that he would 
shoot an apple from his son’s head. He made the 
shot, but Gessler noticed when the apple had been 
cut in two by the arrow, that Tell had another arrow 
in his quiver. 

oa did you put two arrows in your quiver?” he 
asked. 

“To kill thee, tyrant,” boldly answered Tell, ‘had 
I slain my son!” 

Tell was, upon this confession, again put in chains, 
to be taken across Lake Lucerne, and thrust into the 
castle of Kiissnacht; but on the way a terrible storm 
arose, and he was unbound in order that he might 
serve as pilot. 

Steering the boat near the shore, he leaped upon 
the bank, escaped, lay in ambush in a rocky defile 
through which the Austrians must pass on their way 
to Kiissnacht, and shot Gessler dead as he passed. 
His brave deed caused the Swiss to rise in insurrec- 
tion, and the cantons were freed from the Austrian 


e. 

This is the story, and a very picturesque and spir- 
ited one it is; but it does not appear at all in the 
early Swiss chronicles, and it does appear in the tra- 
ditions of many other countries besides Switzerland. 

Its principal features are found in the Persian poem 
of Ferid ed-Din Attar, in the Icelandic sagas, in the 
Danish traditionary poetry, in the English popular 
song on “William of Cloudesly,’”’ and elsewhere. 

The Swiss seem merely to have adopted it, and 
changed it sufficiently to fit it to their history and 
geography. It seems to be the common property of 
the Aryan races; but nowhere has the legend taken 
such popular form, and become so widespread, as 
from this Swiss adaptation. It is so good that it isa 
pity it is not true. 


—_——_+or+—__—_ 
TEACHING EVIL. 


The very pains taken to show people the way not 
to be naughty have often taught them how and 
tempted them to be so. Professor Mathews, in his 
essay on “Immoral Novels,” illustrates this tendency 
by a story of William Pitt’s efforts to prevent smug- 
gling. When Pitt was Prime Minister of England, 
he caused a bill to be passed through Parliament for 
the prevention of smuggling, which prohibited any 
British subject from building boats of a certain 
length of keel, breadth of beam, and draught of 
water. 


The prohibited model was such an excellent one 
for a swift sea-boat that all the smugglers adopted its 
proportions, and had their craft constructed in French 

orts. The Deal boatmen used to say that they never 
new how to build a smuggler’s boat until Billy Pitt 
taught them. 

The great statesman was not the first who devised 
laws against wrong that illustrated the Duke’s words 
to Jaques, in “As You Like It,” who thought that 
by es his mind he could cleanse the infected 
world: 

“Fie on thee! I can tell what thou wouldst do— 
Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin.” 


Another of Professor Mathews’ stories is an old 
one about an ignorant hostler, who, while making 
his confession was asked by the priest if he had ever 
greased the teeth of his guests’ horses to prevent 
them from eating the allowance of hay and oats he 
was paid to give them. 

“Never!” promptly answered the man. But at a 
subsequent confession he confessed that he had per- 
formed the trick several times. 

“Why!” exclaimed the astonished priest, “I 





gressions, and know it not. I wander on wrong 
paths, and know it not. The Lord, in the wrath 
of His heart, has overwhelmed me with con- 
fusion. 

“JT lie on the ground, and no man reaches a hand 
tome. I am silent, and in tears, and none takes 
me by the hand. I cry out, and there is none to 
hear me. .I am exhausted, oppressed, and none 
releases me. How long, O my God? How long, 
O my goddess ? 


“Lord, thou wilt not repulse thy servant. In 


jae a you told me that you had never played that 
trick.” 
|. “True, your Reverence, nor had I then,” replied 
| the fellow; “for till you told me, I didn’t know that 
| greasing a horse’s teeth would prevent his eating.” 
When De Quincy’s “Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater” were first published in this country, the pres- 
ent writer was a college student. He knows that 
several of his fellow-students were so fascinated by 
| its vivid descriptions of the delights and horrors of 
| the opium-eater that they themselves began to take 
| the drug, in order to realize for themselves its effects. 
One of them, while under the influence of opium, 
wrote a speech, which he subsequently delivered on 
the college stage, at a time when he was intoxicated 
| by the drug. It was a weird, brilliant, fascinatin, 
speech—one that all the students admired, thong 





not one of them could tell what it was about. But it 
was years before the orator recovered from the push 
down hill which he on that day received. 

Another student thought he also would know by 
experience the effect of the drug of delight and hor- 
ror. He was a natural humorist, one who worked in 
Mark Twain’s vein, long before that gentleman had 
discovered it. He has never recovered from the effect 
of his experiment. He abandoned opium before it 
had got the mastery of him, but not before it had 
created in his body a craving for stimulants. He 
gave up laudanum for brandy, and when last we heard 
of him he was the slave of that intoxicant. 

Young men, if wise, will early make up their minds 
to remain personally ignorant of several things, and 
to gain all knowledge of them from the evidence of 
experts. 

—+>__—— 





For the Companion. 
A DREAM. 


I saw my old home in a dream; 
It was so real my heart grew light; 
I thought from strangers to redeem 
My home, and make its hearth-stone bright; 
The means were mine; I could restore 
To its old-time beauty my home once more. 


I saw the gravelled walks, the flowers, 
The trees of green against the sky; 

Whose light leaves, rustling in the breeze, 
Made music soft in days gone by, 

And lingering ’round walks, trees and flowers, 

Were memories dear of childhood’s hours, 


How I had longed for this for years, 
To own again my childhood’s home; 
While struggling on ’mid pages and fears; 
Now surely the reward had come; 
My old home was ~~ own once more; 
Its loveliness I would restore. 


Here, joyfully to pass my days: 

My youthful pleasures to renew, 
Adopt again the olden ways; 

To feel as then, when life was new: 
Oh! surely nought were needed still 
This cup of earthly bliss to fill! 


And then a change came o’er ay drez 
A shadow dimmed the vision bright; 

A cloud, I knew not whence it came, 
To darken what had seemed so light; 

A sudden thought, I ne’er can see 

The loved ones who have ceased to be. 


The old home now had lost its charm, 
ere vain to make it as of yore, 
Gone was the father’s sheltering arm, 
My mother’s welcome at the door— 
Alas! I cried, I can’t restore 
The household that will form no more. 


ae 
CONFUSING. 

English verbs are often a source of great confu- 
sion and trouble to foreigners who attempt to learn 
the language. An educational journal thus describes 
the trouble a Frenchman had with the verb “break.” 
“I begin to understand your language better,” said 
my French friend, Mr. Dubois, to me; “but your 
verbs trouble me still; you mix them up so with 
prepositions. 


M. G. F. 





“T saw your friend, Mrs. Murkeson, just now,” he 
continued, “She says she intends to break down 
oy Am I right there?” 

“Break up house-keeping, she must have said.” 

“Oh yes, | remember; break up house-keeping.’ 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Because her health is broken into.” 

“Broken down.” 

“Broken down? Oh yes. And, indeed, since the 
small-pox has broken up in our city”— 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

**Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No, she is afraid it will be broken—broken—how 
do I say that?” 

“Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

“Ts her son to be married soon?” 

“No, that engagement is broken—broken”— 

“Broken off.’ 

“Yes, broken off.” 

“Ah, I had not heard that.” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only broke 
the news down to her last week. Am I right? I am 
anxious to speak English well.” 

ant merely broke the news; no preposition this 
me. 

“It is hard to understand. That young man, her 
son, is a fine young fellow; a breaker, I think.’ 

“A, broker, and a very fine young fellow. Good- 


= 


a 
= 


So much for the verb “to break.” 


—y 
tor 


KNEW BY EXPERIENCE. 


It is an evident fact that circumstances alter cases, 
and at no time does it become so patent as when per- 
sonal judgments are concerned. During the Civil 
War, a certain unhappy man found himself afflicted 
with cowardice to the point of disease. 


So afraid was he of being forced into the ranks, 
that he lost all sense of honor, and, declaring his 
sight to be affected, put on green spectacles, and gave 
himself up to the pretence of blindness. 

Time passed; the war ended, and his precious life 
had not been required of him. Then, in his joy, he 
threw aside his spectacles and speedily forgot that he 
had ever worn them. 

Years after, one of the daughters of the town re- 
turned to it for her vacation after a year at boarding- 
school, and she, having over-tired her eyes, wore 
smoked glasses. 

The above-mentioned coward was a self-appointed 
censor of public manners, and great was his scorn of 
her ‘‘new-fangled notion.” 

‘Her eyes aint no more weak than yourn be,” he 
said, one day at a picnic, to a girl who, from her lack 
of ambition, had not roused his scorn. ‘She thinks 
it’s master smart to wear them things,—thinks they 
bring out her light skin.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said his hearer, with great 
apparent innocence. ‘Well, I’m sure you ought to 
know better than anybody else in town.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because, you know, you wore colored glasses 
yourself from 1861 to ’65.”’ 

The shot was a cruel one, but it proved effectual. 


AMOS AND THE BEAR. 


The following unique account of an adventure with 
a bear is related in the “History of Salisbury,” Vt. 
It happened one day in the year 1800, when Amos 
Goodrich and Eleazer Gage made a short excursion 
to the mountains for whatever game could be found. 
Amos had with him his little dog Trip, while Eleazer 
carried the one gun. 


When about half-way up the mn of the moun- 
tain, Trip started a bear. Although he was a very 
small dog, he had great confidence in his own abili- 
ties, and chased the bear, which he soon overtook and 
bravely seized by the gambrel joint. Notwithstanding 
his smail size, he was so active that he greatly an- 
noyed and impeded the progress of the bear. Finally 
he rendered himself so ugly an incumbrance that 
Bruin turned about and = one heavy blow, which, 
had it hit the dog, would have sent him spinning far 
down the mountain. 

Trip, with unerring instinct, dodged the blow, and 
as soon as the bear started on again, resumed his 
original hold. 

Bruin sought to rid himself of his tormentor by 








climbing a tree, but Trip noticed the change of 


course, and was ready. He suddenly let go the gam- 
brel joint, and oe a grip at the fleshy part of the 
leg, into which he firmly imbedded his teeth; and, as 
the bear slowly moved himself up, Trip went up too, 
pulling and twitching in an opposite direction. 

In the meantime, Amos, who had been watching, 
and was anxious to take a part, hurried up just in 
time to catch his dog, which had fallen in attempting 
to get a fresh hold on his game. 

The bear, still more uneasy from Amos’s presence, 
began slowly to come down the tree. Eleazer, with 
the gun, was some distance in the rear. 

“Hurry up! hurry up!” shouted Amos, excitedly. 
“We've got a bear!” 

The bear dropped to the ground, evidently scenting 
more danger. Amos, being a young man of great 
physical strength, resolved to seize and hold the bear 
till Eleazer came up. So the instant the bear touched 
the ground, Amos caught him by the neck, while 
Trip resumed his favorite hold behind. 

This double attack greatly enraged the bear, and 
he opened his huge jaws; but Amos—who well un- 
derstood his part—quickly thrust his hand into the 
creature’s mouth, and grasped the roots of its tongue. 

Eleazer at this instant came near enough to shoot 
the bear, but refused to come nearer, or to shoot, 
fearing he might hit his friend. Amos was greatly 
excited and annoyed at this. “Shoot! shoot!” he 
cried. “Why don’t you shoot?” 

**I can’t, Amos, I can’t shoot!’’ exclaimed Eleazer. 
“Let him go! let him go!” - 

“Never!” cried Amos. “If you don’t shoot him, 
T’ll hang on till one or the other of us dies!” 

A few steps distant Amos saw a stone, with which 
he thought he could kill the bear. He begged Eleazer 
to bring it to him; but Eleazer would not come 
nearer, and still begged his friend to let the bear go. 

But Amos held on, and, by dint of much pulling 
and hauling, got Bruin near the place where the 
stone lay. Though he was beginning to feel weak 
from the strained position, he saw there was but one 
way to secure his prize and save his own life, so he 
made one vigorous and resolute effort. He loosened 
one hand, with which he quickly grasped the stone, 
while still holding the bear with the other. 

With tremendous force, such as a very muscular 
man alone could give, he brought the stone down on 
bs se head with a blow that produced immediate 

eath. 





——___4@p—— 
SENSIBLE. 


It is always gratifying to see a woman who has 
been reduced from wealth to poverty and thrown on 
her own resources, bravely taking up the battle of 
life for herself and those who may be dependent on 
her, instead of sitting tearfully down to bemoan the 
cruel fate that has made her poor, to talk foolishly 
and sorrowfully about her better days, and to accept 
charity, grudgingly given, rather than ‘disgrace her- 
self” by working for a living. 


A story is told of a sensible woman in a Western 
city. Her husband had been very wealthy, and she 
had lived in the midst of every luxury that money 
could buy, but on his death his estate was found to 
be insolvent. 

The friend whose unpleasant duty it was to tell the 
widow the truth, did so as gently as he could, fear- 
ing, as he said, that “the shock” would be too much 
for her. To his surprise she received the news calmly. 
She was sorry and surprised, but expressed her wil- 
lingness to give up her home and all that she had for 
the benefit of her husband’s creditors. 

It was a surprise to many of her friends to know 
that some of the beautiful dresses she had worn 
when wealthy had been the work of her own hands, 
and that she had learned every detail of dressmaking 
under the instruction of the most skilful and fashion- 
able modiste in the city. 

“TI have always thought,” she said, ‘‘that a woman, 
no matter how rich she might be, ought to have some 
resource on which to rely in case the necessity of 
earning her own living should arise. I have always 
been fond of needle-work of all kinds; and often 
thought that if | had my own living to make I weuld 
do it as a dressmaker. } think I can.” 

She rented neat rooms in the best part of the city, 
hired good help, and made a success of the business 
from the very ee meg She not only made a good 
living for herself, but kept her three children in 
school, and, in time, had a home of her own as the 
reward of her good sense and industry. 

Of course, she had to give up “society,” but that, 
she said, was the least of her losses. 





———§i———_—— 
PLAYING LAME. 


Some horses are as lazy as some men, and perhaps 
it would be equally true to say that some horses are 
as cunning as some men; but not many ever com- 
bined the two qualities of laziness and cunning bet- 
ter than one whose performances are chronicled by 
Lady Barker. He was one of her horse friends in 
New Zealand, christened ‘Artful Dodger.” 


This name was given to him on account of his 
trick of counterfeiting lameness the moment he was 
put into the shaftsof a dray. That is to say, if the 
dray was loaded; so long as it was empty, or nearly 
so, the Dodger stepped out gaily; but if he found 
it at all heavy, he affected to fall dead lame. 

More than once, with a “‘new chum,” this trick had 
succeeded to perfection, and the Dodger found him- 
self back again in his stall, with a rack of hay be- 
fore him, whilst his deluded owner or driver was try- 
ing to find a substitute in the shafts. 

n order to induce the Dodger to act his part thor- 
oughly, a drayman was one day appointed whom the 
horse had never seen. The moment the signal was 
given to start, the Dodger, after a glance round, 
which plainly said, “I wonder if I may try it on 
you?” took a step forward and almost fell down, so 
desperate was his lameness. 

The driver, who was well instructed in his part, 
ran round and lifted up one sturdy leg after the 
other, with every appearance of the deepest concern. 
Thus encouraged, the Dodger uttered a groan, but 
still seemed determined to do his best, and limped 
and stumbled a yard or two farther on. 

It seemed impossible to believe the horse to be 
quite sound; but the moment had come to unmask 
him. His master stepped forward, and, pulling first 
one cunning ear, on the alert for every word, and 
then the other, cried: 

“It won’t do, sir! Step out directly, and don’t let 
us have any nonsense!” 

The Dodger groaned again, —this time from his 
heart, probably,—shook himself, and, leaning well 
forward in his big collar, stepped out without a mur- 
mur. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Lowell. 2, Akenside. 3, Young. 4, Gray. 
5, Very. 6, Black. 7, White. 8, Burns. 9, Reade. 
10, Welby. 11, Lamb. 12, Wordsworth. 13, Harte. 


14, Howitt. 15, Dickens. 16, Burleigh. 17, Holmes. 


18, Story. 19, More. 
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For the Companion. 
I WONDER. 


I wonder which child left her book in the way 
For Rover, good fellow, to capture in play. 

He’s tossed it, and twirled it, and torn out a page, 
It was all done in frolic, though looking like rage, 
I wonder who left it? My dear little Prue, 

You don’t mean to tell me! ’twas surely not you? 


I wonder which child of a gay, gleeful four, 

Must always be called thus, “Come back, shut the 
door !”’ 

I wonder who sometimes, thus summoned, forgets 


That people have nerves, which a sudden noise frets? 


I wonder! What blushing, my dear little May, 
Was it you did that same naughty thing, but to-day? 


I wonder which child cried at bed-time last night, 
And sulked with a face that quite clouded the light, 
And said he thought eight o’clock came before seven, 
And wished he was big, to sit up till eleven? 

I wonder if such a boy feels very grand? 

Why, Jack, was it you? That I can’t understand. 

I wonder which child made a fuss at the cold 

This morning, and shivered till nurse had to scold; 





























see Fig. 8. After doing the same thing the other | slit in the end marked &, unfolding the end 7 
side,—so there are four corners tucked into four | when it is entirely through, and you will then have 
little pockets,—-open the four sides, as in Fig. 9,| Fig. 7. Lay the house, which is now almost com- 
pleted, on something flat and smooth—an old 
pamphlet, for instance, of no value to you or any 
| one else—hold the house down firmly with one 
| Ez E 
| 
Fic 5 FIGS 


and, holding it lightly on the four edges by the | 
thumbs and forefingers, blow quickly in the end | 
marked h, taking care not to moisten the paper | 


Y & 


FIG? Fic 8 





Fig. 


hand, while with the other cut with a sharp pen- 
knife on the heavy lines, see Fig. 7; this is to 
make doors, a back and a front one through which 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss Fly will enter and come out. If 
| you wish, you may also cut windows; though 


while doing so, and you then have a box like the 
one in Fig. 10. The boxes may be folded, and 
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blown into shape again as often as desired, and, | 

















and make the thumb and finger meet. Next in- 


sert the thumb and first, second and third fingers 


Fig. 6 


Fig.7 





| of the right hand into the little pockets, and pinch 
the cornucopias into shape, see Fig. 7. 


A Catamaran. 


a 


| And to make the catamaran, you fold the paper 
| exactly as you did in Figs. 1 and 2 of the cornu- 
|copias. Fold the side marked f f to meet the 
middle g g in Fig. 2; do the same with the oppo- 
site side, and you will have Fig. III. Now fold 


a an 




























































































































































of course, the larger your square of paper is, the | ¢}- 
Which hates nice clear water, and fidgets about larger your box will be | 
And always gets washed with a frown and a pout; es | they are unnecessary, they will give your house a 
° wee a ie Mis | Af) J 5 ’ rca 
I wonder if Harry will own it is wrong, on | more complete appearance. After you have cut 
And try to do better, and that before long? - * ‘ 
. pe é The Fly-House. | the doors and windows, if you intend having 
I wonder if Aunty, who sits in her chair an a : ae — them, do the same with the ends 7 and m in Fig. 7 
And writes this all down, herself thinks it is fair Take a piece of paper (Irish linen is w nat I geN- that you did with j and &, Fig. 6. Your house 
To tell of these children, when Harry and May, erally use; it is strong and just the right thick- 
Dear Jack, and sweet Prue, have assured her to-day | ness), fold it from end to end, in order to make a | l 
They will turn a leaf over, and presently show rfect square, then take the corners marked a, } | bk CA [ 
How careful and thoughtful and good they will grow? pe ” ™ ss } Og I] 
Mus. M. E. SANGSTER. A B | | 
| | 
oon ~+or ams te Pai 
= Pi 4 : +1 
For the Companion. x as a oa be finished and ought to look like the side h A in Fig. ITI. to meet the middle 77; do 
sy . sig the same with the other side, and you will have 
PAPER TOYS. Be Po | Strew the floor with sugar or crumbs of cake, pie TY. Fold Fie IV eataertate niet ie 
Blow-Boxes. eas | and your house will be likely to have tenants very jy igdle, see Fig. V. ‘Then pull out each little end 
soon. 
One day my sister, on coming home from aN saaiiaii, seiatalalaes ° 
school, handed me a bit of curiously folded paper, rf + The Four Cornucopias. . 
bidding me at the same time to blow into the little | ye ms Tak . , 
hole i saw atone end. Of course I immediately | se % y * “he equare “4 eae (seven OF — 
s : . . : ° < ¥ | . q o » : 3 8 r siz o 
did so, and in the twinkling of an eye this curi- | Pi ‘. | preg i ee ao sponta home om veges 
ously folded paper transformed itself into a pretty | - ~ WER THN EE Ponce). Fee SS eee oor 
square box. - ; 
Cc Fol D | b Fig. e 
c,d, in Fig. 1, and fold them till they meet the | 
middle, marked e, and you will have Fig. 2. 
: N fol si i i , . ‘ 
‘ \ r Next, fold the side Sf to meet the middle line g I . marked 7, &, 4, m. Give one or two pinches, and 
~ do the same with the opposite side and you will ans toe ae age 
\. s your catamaran, Fig. VI. 
m, ’ r | 
¢ % 1 “SE A “Notion-Box.” 
Pa , From the catamaran to the notion-box is but a 
a ‘ \! step. Pull out the part marked o in Fig. VI, un- 
Fiat a >», eS folding it as shown in Fig. VII. Now fold back 
i the ends marked pp (as shown by the dark line 
That pleased me immensely, and it was not lon H . , in saint a oak 
: Ys ; ae ’ from qg to g) so these sides will come under the 
before I unfolded that box, and, taking a piece of \ square marked *—, which will then be brought 
. : < e ’ = 
per, I copied each fold carefully ; then blow hi G L upright; then turn back the little three-cornered 
into the little hole, I had another box exactly like Rol ‘i : end marked. Do the same with the opposite 
the first. This is the way to make one: 7 H 
: to corner, as shown by the dotted 
Pas A ; lines in Fig. 1; then fold the ends 
ee \ : marked a, 5, c, d until they meet 
Y i il H ie 
. \ 7 'g. 
“ ‘so 5 f 
B. have Fig. 3. Then fold the side h A to meet the : 
Ss middle 7 7, do the same with the opposite side and 
Take a piece of common note-paper, say five | you have Fig. 4. Pinch down the creases. After 
and one-half inches square, and fold it from cor-| doing the above, unfold the paper, and if you 
ner to corner, as is shown by the dotted lines in ———. ieee J 
Fig. 1. Open the paper, and fold it in the middle, : 
and you have Fig. 2. Then take hold of the cor- : 
i 
>? 3 
Rg 4 3 J 
¢ ~ have done your work carefully, you will find it | the middle, e, see Fig. 2. Turn Fig. 2 over, | end of the catamaran, bend the little flaps down 
creased as represented in Fig. 5. wen with — so that the other side is before you, and fold the | and behold the notion-box, Fig. VIII. 
naa of scissors or a knife where you see the heavy line; | ends the same way again, end you will have Fig. 
be very careful to cut as far as the heavy lines ex-| 3 Fold Fig. 3 across the middle, see Fig. 4; 
ner marked a, and tuck it inside the corner }; do ‘ 
the same with the other side, and you will have oN z Fig.4 | 
Fig. 3. Next, fold the two corners ¢ up to d, see an e.g 
Fig. 4; then turn it over, and do the same with a Ng he Ne Fig.5 ri s | 
the corresponding corner c, and you have Fig. 5. SD) Staantr ee ss 
i H Se a Pd ; . . 
\ Either one of these three trifies is a pretty ob- 
i ject, and when either or all are filled with colored 
sugar-plums, they will make a very welcome addi- 
Fie 4 tion to a table spread for ‘‘playing tea-party.” 
, a. & ve 
Be sure to fold both sides evenly, and smooth Se ence eco 
down each crease with the thumb-nail. Fold the , 
corners e till they almost meet those middle lines, One morning at family prayers papa read from 
see Fig. 6; then turn it over, and turn the corre-| tend, but no farther, then fold as shown in the the Old Testament, “And Rehoboam slept with 
sponding corners nearly to the middle on the | upper left-hand side in Fig. 6; afterwards fold as | fold again the other way, see Fig. 5; open the last | his fathers.” Little Hattie, three years old, sit- 


under side also, and you have Fig. 7. Fold the 





in the lower right-hand side. Next, take hold of | out, and you will have Fig. 6. Take hold of this 
corners f inside of the little pockets marked g, | the end marked j, Fig. 6, and pass it through the | last with the thumb and first finger of each hand, 





ting at his knee, looked up wonderingly, and said, 
“‘Hadn’t he any mamma?” 
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For the Companion. 


GLANDERS. 


This disease, known also as farcy, prevails among 
horses, asses and mules. It is highly contagious. It 
is characterized by a swelling and suppuration of 
the glands, inflammation, tending to suppuration, of 
the mucous membrane of the nose and respiratory 
organs, pains in the joints, and great prostration. 

There is no evidence that it ever originates in 
man; it seems, in every human case, to have been 
communicated from a diseased animal. 

It is believed that it is never communicated by dis- 
eased emanations diffused in the air. This in part 
accounts for the fact that it is comparatively rare 
among men, while it is frequent among horses, and 
has a strong tendency to spread. Horses are very 
sociable among themselves, and as the morbid dis- 
charges from the nostrils and lungs are profuse, they 
are thus easily inoculated. It is plain, however, 
that man is not as susceptible to the disease as are | 
animals; but while it is thus rare among human be- | 
ings, it is exceedingly fatal. | 

In most cases, the affected person has taken it by 
inoculation; infected matter has come in contact 
with a wound, a scratch, a chafed surface, or a | 
chapped hand. The poison lies inert from three to 
eight days, and sometimes for several weeks. The | 
wound may even have wholly healed; but the spot at 
length becomes intensely inflamed, and later ulcer- | 
ates. The neighboring lymphatic vessels swell, and | 
become hard and cord-like. , 

The glands also enlarge, and the whole part be- | 
comes swollen, then follow, generally, abscesses and | 
ulcerating cavities. The mucous membrane of the | 
nose sooner or later inflames and ulcerates, as does 
also that of the mouth, larynx, lungs and eyes. Then 
follow a severe cough and profuse expectoration. 

In the early stages of the disease, and also when 
the disease is of a milder type, it is difficult to deter- 
mine its nature. It may be confounded with rheu- 
matism, typhoid fever, or some other form of blood- 
poisoning. The patient’s relation to a horse affected 
with the disease is an important fact in the determi- 
nation. . 

We have said that the mortality in man is very 
great. Yetif the symptoms develop slowly, and are 
less severe, and the disease assumes a chronic form, 
one-half of the patients may recover. 

Of course, the attending physician must determine 
the treatment, which should be of a supporting, 
stimulating and soothing character. All who have 
anything to do with the patient should wear rubber 
gloves, and be very careful of any scratch on the face. 


a 
STELLAR CHEMISTRY. 


It is one of the triumphs of modern science that it 
has revealed to us the composition, to some extent, 
of the sun and stars. The course by which this re- 
sult was reached is easily traced. Newton decom- 
posed, with the aid of the prism, the sunlight into 
seven primary colors. These colors make up the 


| this analysis gives us in regard to the comets. 


| sunshine, as in the case of the planets and moon. 


| ery, wrenched with all her strength to pull it away. 


| but so great was her terror that she speedily lost all 


| when awake, and before her fingers were unclasped, 


| engaged a four-wheeled cab in Fleet Street, my father 


cannot be studied in this way because they only re- 
flect the sunlight. If we were to examine a moon- 
beam we should find it nothing but a sunbeam taken 
at second hand. 

There is one curious piece of information which 
It is 
that the nucleus, or head, of the comet is luminous, 
shining by its own light; while the tail is seen by 
reflected light. This reflected light appears to be 


This process of analysis is so delicate that an in- 
conceivably small quantity of an element will reveal 
its presence in the light of its burning, and so exact 
is it that four new metals, the existence of which had 
not been suspected, have been discovered. 


—o— 


SNAKE STORY. 


After reading travellers’ yarns in regard to tropi- 
cal countries, one is inclined to long for a sojourn in 
Iceland, for the reason that ‘“‘there are no snakes” in 
that frigid but happy country. Mr. Ballou, in his 
wanderings ‘“‘Under the Southern Cross,” has found 
one more unpleasant item for reptile literature. 


In Sydney he heard the following snake story, the 
facts of which occurred not long before, near the 
town of Parametta. In the family of a settler who 
resided some half a league from the town was an in- 
valid daughter, of an extremely nervous tempera- 
ment. 

She was sleeping, one summer afternoon, in a ham- 
mock swung between two supporting standards in 
the shade of the piazza, when she was suddenly 
awakened by feeling something cold and moist cling- 
ing about her throat. 

She put her hand to the spot, and clasped the body 
of asnake just back of its head, and, with a horrified 


This was the first instinctive action of the moment, 


consciousness of the situation. 

Her hand, however, still grasped the snake where 
she had first seized upon it, and with such a convul- 
sive force that the creature was rendered powerless. 
The cry of the terrified girl brought the father from 
within the house, who instantly came to her relief; 
but in the fit which her fright had induced, her hand 
slowly contracted about the creature’s throat with a 
force which she could not possibly have exerted 


by the aid of a bit of hammock cord, the reptile was | 
completely strangled. } 

Fortunately, the creature had not bitten the girl 
before she seized it, and after that it was unable to 
do so. It is said to have been four feet long, and of 
a poisonous species. 


— 


TWO GREAT MEN. 


Few readers of the Companion have ever heard ot 
Charles Bianconi, it may be presumed; but he was 
quite a man in his day—and in his way—for he was 
the founder of a great coaching business in Ireland. 
That he was not without reputation is shown by the 
following anecdote, related by his daughter : 


On one of his visits to London, just after he had 


saw a stout gentleman walking quickly toward him, 
evidently in distress at not being able to find a con- 
veyance. The spirit of Charles Bianconi, carman, 
woke within him. 

“TIT have a cab, sir,” he said; ‘‘if you will give me 
your fare I will set you down where you like.” 


The stout gentleman was profuse with his thanks, |- 


and asked to be taken to the Exchange. When they 
were in the cab he begged to be allowed to know to 
whom he was indebted. 

“My name is Bianconi,” said my father. 

“The great Bianconi?” replied the gentleman. 

“And what is your name, sir?” replied my father, 
without half the politeness of his companion. 

“My name, sir, is Rothschild.” 

My father, in telling me the story, admitted that 
he was so much overawed by the presence and affa- 
bility of so famous a man that he had not the pres- 
ence of mind to return his compliment by saying, 
“The great Rothschild?” 


—~> 


A STEEL BIRD’S-NEST. 


A very remarkable thing in the way of birds’-nests 
is preserved in the Museum of Natural History at 
Soleure, in Switzerland, whither it was brought by 
one M. Rudolph Rueder. It is no less than a nest 
made entirely of steel. 


There are a number of clock-making shops at 
Soleure, and in the windows of these shops there are 
often found lying disused or broken springs of clocks. 

Early last summer M. Rueder, one of these clock- 
makers, noticed a bird’s-nest of peculiar appearance 
in a tree in his yard. He examined it, and found 
that a pair of wag-tails—birds of a species not un- 
like the sparrow—had built a nest entirely of clock- 
springs, which they had picked up here and there 
about the village. The nest was more than four 
oe across, and a perfectly comfortable one for the 

rds. 

After the feathered architects had reared their 
brood, M. Rueder presented the nest to the museum 
of his town, where it is preserved as a striking illus- 
tration of the skill of birds in turning their surround- 
ings to advantage in building their nests. 

>robably next year the birds will build another 
steel nest, and, unless the clock-makers of Soleure 
= their springs more closely, steel nests will not 
as much a curiosity as is this first one. 


—~— 
OUTRAGEOUS. 


There is an innate sense of justice in human beings 
which rebels at seeing one person punished for an- 
other’s fault. 


A little girl who made too much noise in the early 
morning in her sick mother’s room was put out into 





solar spectrum. 

But the spectrum is not continuous. 
detected black lines across it. 
time a mystery. 
of these lines, and from his name they are called 
Fraunhofer lines. 

It is only since 1860 that any use has been made of 
these lines in determining the chemical composition 
of incandescent bodies. It was found that the differ- 
ent chemical elements gave out distinctively charac 
teristic kinds of light when in an incandescent, or 
glowing, state. The difference of light was shown 
by the lines on the spectrum. An examination of 
this revealed what was present and what was want- 
ing in the composition of the source of the light. 
This process is known as spectrum analysis. 

Among the terrestrial elements which this analysis 
has shown to be present in the photosphere of the 
aun, are iron, nickel, copper, zinc, tin and hydrogen. 
The brilliant fixed star Aldebaran shows the presence 
of iron, mereury and hydrogen. 
stars are found to resemble the earth in their compo- 
sition. 


These were for a long 


It will be understood that the planets and the moon 


Wollaston | 


A German scientist made a study | 


The other fixed | 


the hall, and soon after a miserable old rag-doll, of 
which she was very fond, was tossed out to her. 

This was the last straw. 

Snatching up her beloved, and hugging it tightly in 
her arms, with streaming eyes she sobbed out to her 
| grandma: 

“I wouldn’t ’a’ tared, but what had Judy done?”— 
| Boston Globe. 


a ——_— 
WHY HE WAS REMEMBERED. 
Remembrance is not always complimentary. A 


man who was sadly given to borrowing died very 
suddenly. 


| 
| During the funeral services, a comrade took occa- 
sion to say, ‘There is nothing lost of this man but a 
lump of mortal clay.” 
The astonishment of the people was intense when 
an old man grumbled out audibly : 
“Ts too! lend him more as dree hundredt tollah, 
| und don’d ket pack von cendt!” 
| 


— 
DON’T SAY. 


Don’t say “I shall 
going any place.” 


ut it some place,” or “he isn’t 
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**Have you wintered well?” If not, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla will put you in good condition. [Adv. 
alin : 


How to Clothe the Children. 


**Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
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NOW READY. 


BAZAR DRESSMAKER 


For Spring and Summer, 1888. 
Every lady should have a copy for reference. No 
dressmaker can afford to be without it. Over 1,000 beau- 
tiful illustrations of the most stylish garments. The 
prevailing fashions of Europe and America. Don’t 

1 to send for a copy at once. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 


JAMES McCALL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 





| ) ee the past ten years we have make a specialty 
| of the outfitting of children, furnishing every- 
| thing from hats to shoes, and the extraordinary 
| facilities afforded by our establishment has resulted 

in our building up the largest business of the kind in 


LADIES’ | oct MOE of EERACTORY the wont , 
‘A STYLISH READY - MADE We serve absent buyers as well as if they were in 
WAIST (PERFECT-FITTING) AND | the store. - . ; : 
ELASTIC ENOUGH EXTRA MATERIAL TO| If you would have your BOYS AND GIRLS 
MAKE A SKIRT, A the PRICE of | clothed in the latest New York styles, at the least 
SU ITS an jenn gpl nell iy: pea cost, write to us for particulars. . 
i. 8 UPON APPLICATION. We have made up for this season a line of 


STYLES. 
OW PRICES. | 


JERSEYS PAA 
JERSEY UNDERWEAR, [Petfect-fitting, warm, 


Send for prices. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Mention “ Youth's Companion.” 


LEWIS §. COX, 1220 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOYS’ SUITS AT $5.00 


that are especially good value; they are strictly ALL 
WOOL; seams sewed with best quality silk; cut in 
| our superior styles; fit just as well as the finest 
| grades; and guaranteed to give satisfactory 
wear. 


|\60 & 62 West 23rd Street, New York. 


New Bay State Tomato, 
Another of our Novelties for 1888. 


A GREAT BOON for MARKET GARDENERS, TRUCK- 
ERS and FARMERS. A New Tomato after 15 years’ selection and 
breeding from the old ar A Tomato that never has been cxcelled 
for flavor, solidity and quality. The Bay State is free from ribs, perfect 
in form, very little pulp, meaty all through, vines hardy but not 
coarse. See catalogue for full description. 

Offered in Packets only. Price postpaid. 20c. 3 packets, 50c. 

CATALOGUE READY JAN. Ist. 


INSTRUCTIVE, STRIKING AND BEAUTIFUL. 
eld, 

















Send address 
at once. 


Every Gardener and Far- 
mer should have it. 
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VACOTT’S ROSES 


have been favorably known for 39 years, 
always give satisfaction, and we went at leasta 
™) TRIAL ORDER from YOU. In order to increase 
\\ our business we make the following 

\ asin» 


. EARN) SPECIAL FFERS which have never been 
Pi «(NNR 
pn 





il) yp, 


equalled in really first- 
class stock for the money. 


Ist Offer.—rouR NEW WHITE ROSES 
for 50 cts., including one good, strong plant each of 
The Bride, best white rose known; Marie Lambert, 
a new tea rose; it flowers from every shoot, and is in bud or 
bloom all summer; clusters of pure white flowers; Minia- 
ture, ftinely-fringed miniature double flowers; M/’dlle 
Josephine Burland, a lovely new Polyantha rose, of dwart 
growth, and the plants are literally covered, all season, with 
very double small flowers, pure white, with rose shading. 

t@ These Four New White Roses, separately, cost 
90 cts., but all, boxed and mailed, for 50 cts. 


2d Offer.—scorr’s UNEQUALLED COLLEC- 
TION OF EIGHT OF THE BEST NEW ROSES, 
for $1.00, embraces one good strong plant each of The 
Bride, the very best double white; American Beauty, 
glowing, deep carmine, and unites extra large size, ever-bloom- 
ng and delicious fragrance; Comtesse de ¥rigneuse, 
beautiful long buds of pure bright yellow; Papa Gontier, 
large fragrant flowers of a dark carmine-crimson, changing to 
pale rose; Souvenir de Victor Hugo, flowers i: ll, 
creamy white, — shaded with pinkish peach; jierre 
Guillot, bright crimson, changing to brilliant carmine; 
Susanne Blanchet, of decided merit, color clear, flesh 
white, with deep flesh center; Marquis de Vivens, very 
free flowering, and of excellent coloring, carmine rose, shaded 
in the centre with bright yellow. 

eparately, the Eight New Roses just enumerated above cannot be bought for less than $2.00, but 
we will send one good strong plant of each for $1.00, post-paid. 23 


3d Offer.—scorr’s SPECIAL INTRODUCTION BOX OF TWELVE FINE ROSES, 
0 
M 
Cc 


r $1.00, includes one food, strong plant each of La France, Sunset, Etoile de Lyon, Catharine 

ermet, Madame de Watteville, Marie Guillot, Comtesse Riza du Parc, Madame Lambard, 

uette de Lyon, Anna Oliver, Archduke Charles, and Queen’s Scarlet. For descriptions of these 

see Catalogue, but all acquainted with Roses will see at a glance that we have selected twelve of the very best 

roses known for our cheap introduction box, instead of using unsalable kinds. We have grown many 
thousands of these roses especially to make this offer of ‘*T welve for a Dollar.” 

ARE DETERMINED (to introduce SCOTT’S ROSES into many new homes this year, 
where we are sure they will prove welcome visitors. Have you nota friend to whom you would like to make 
a present of one of these collections? The collections are mailed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 
price, and guaranteed to arrive in first-class condition. 

TWELVE VARIETIES most popular ANNUAL FLOWER 
w E ALSO OFFER SEEDS for 30 cts., or 20 pkts. best varieties for 50 cts., including 
Asters, Balsams, Pansies, Vesuvius Poppy, Snow Queen Candytuft, Striped Double Zinnias, Verbena, etc. 


For other Offers in Plants, ’ i 

For other, Offers in Plants, Scott’s Catalogue of Beautiful Flowers, 
with elegant colored plate of new roses, which is sen ee to any address. We grow and sell FLO 
ONLY, and our extensive greenhouses and order departments are under our direct personal care, therefore 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION to every purchaser. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Penrose Nurseries, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSES 


PLANTS 
GRAPE V 


INES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small its, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
LOGUE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on amagnificentscale, growinga quarter ofa million of Rosesand millions 

SS of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 




































If the word place is to be used, it 
— in or to. Somewhere 
d be correct. 


should be with a 
and anywhere wou 


with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of want the best at honest prices, order 


lirectly of them and save THE STORRS % HARRISON CO, ane oo ae 


ll commissions. Address AKE CO., OHIO. 
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For the Companion, | 


WANEEPAH. | 
A True Story of Indian Life. 


He was an Ogallah Sioux, and apparently as 
degraded a red-skin as ever lounged about an 
agency or a mining camp, in fact, a rather more 
than usually hopeless specimen of what our Indian 
policy, and inefficient enforcement of the regula- 
tions against the sale of liquor, are constantly 
turning out, as a solution of the Indian problem: 
a greasy, grimy, ragged wreck of what had once 
been an athletic Indian buck. 

In one thing, and one thing only, did Waneepah 
seem to. possess the slightest interest—whiskey. 
For a drink of whiskey he would risk his worth- 
less body at any kind of hazard and attempt 
almost any arduous or adventurous feat; but in 
everything else, he was an indolent, sulky vaga- 
bond, and withal a thief. 





If ever the light of good humor, or a spark of 
native honor had illumined his sullen and repul- 
sive countenance, it had now, to all appearance, 
gone out forever therefrom. So, at least, we all 
thought, and often said of him. 

But let no one judge even a wretch like Wanee- 
pah. An ember from divine fire may still survive 
beneath the sodden ashes of the worst wasted life. 

This was at the Black Hills, in 1877; and the 
incident which I am about to relate, occurred at a 
camp, known as “Spooner’s Gulch,” one of the 
extreme eastern off-sets from the gold country of 
that era of auriferous excitement. Though I 
remained but a passive spectator of the scene of 
which I write, I shall offer no apology for that, 
but merely chronicle the facts as I knew them. 

Thirty-five miles to the east, and slightly to the 
south of Spooner’s, was the Pine Ridge Agency, 
with its hundreds of Ogallahs, many of whom 
had but lately crept back from the defeats of 
Sitting Bull, who was still north of the frontier 
with his loyal Tetons. 

A wagon trail had recently been opened from 
the agency into the Hills. This trail ran tortuously 
north-west through the Bad Lands, twenty-three 
miles to a ferry across the South Fork of the 
Cheyenne, then due west ten miles, until within 
two miles of Spooner’s; but there the roughness 
of the country forced it sharply to the south 
until it reached the mouth of Spooner’s Gulch, 
three miles below the camp and midway between 
French and Beaver Creeks. 

Here the main trail crossed, going to mining 
camps deeper in the Hills, while a branch led up 
the cafion to Spooner’s. A foot-path, which led 
straight to the cafion wall opposite the camp, left 
the main trail where it bent south. 

The cajion wall, a sheer precipice of over sixty 
feet, was traversed by a narrow trail, down which 
the traveller, with difficulty and no little danger, 
might make his way. But this short cut, saving 
some four miles between the Agency and Spooner’s, 
was often used. The whole country is rough, des- 
olate and picturesque. 

I have carefully given the topography, since it 
is necessary to understand it, in order to follow the 
story. 

The population of Spooner’s was the usual mis- 
cellaneous gathering of lawless and turbulent gold- 
hunters, the milder element constantly overawed 
by the more ferocious. A semblance of law and 
order was maintained by rude acts of ‘frontier 
justice ;” life was held cheaply, and crimes against 
property were treated as capital offences. 

The 6th of August was a hot summer day at 
Spooner’s; but there was an unusual stir in the 
camp, for Waneepah was to be “strung up” at 
twelve o’clock. Not that a hanging was so unusual 
an incident; but it always brought ‘the boys” 
out. 

Seven days before, Waneepah had been caught 
stealing from Irish Joe’s cabin. Being saved with 
difficulty from lynching on the spot, he had been 
confined in a hut we called Spooner’s “jail,” to 
await the execution of the sentence of death 
passed upon him. 

Let me here state, that Spooner was the prin- 
cipal citizen at the Gulch, saloon-keeper, sheriff, 
and all other officers joined in one person. 


Waneepah was always at the Pine Ridge Agency | 


in season to draw his monthly allowance of rations 
and other government supplies. But these ill- 
bestowed gifts he invariably brought down to the 
“Gulch,” to trade off for whiskey. His teepee, 
or lodge, and a miserable creature who passed as 
his squaw, were at the Agency; but Waneepah, 
Save on ration days, preferred the mining camp as 
a place of residence for obvious reasons. 

He appeared to have but one friend and asso- 
ciate, and this was his adopted son, Pahdahnee 
Honska (Long Pawnee), a fine specimen of Indian 
manhood, as yet not much contaminated by con- 
tact with the whites; six feet two in his moccasins, 
straight as an arrow, finely proportioned, and a 
redoubtable hunter and scout, though not yet 
twenty years old. 








Moreover, Pahdahnee was honest, and, for an | 
Indian, temperate. Years before, on one of their | 


raids to the south, a war party of Ogallahs had | waiting was enlivened by the appearance of 


surprised a Pawnee Village, and had spared | 
neither sex nor age. 

Waneepah, then a young brave, captured a boy | 
seven years old, and, through whim or fancy, 
spared his life, took him to his teepee, adopted 
him, and by kindness won his affection. The 
Ogallahs called this waif Pahdahnee, after his | 
tribe, and when years added to his height until he 
bade fair to tower above any brave in the tribe, | 
they added Honska; and Pahdahnee Honska he 
remained both to Indian and white. 

His last coin, his blanket, his rifle, his pony, 
were always his foster father’s for the asking. 

The day following his sentence, Waneepah asked | 
to see Spooner, and made a strange request! He | 
desired to be released, that he might go up to Pine | 
Ridge Agency, to get his supplies which were 
about due! He simply added that he would return 
in five days to be hanged. | 

Spooner merely laughed at him. | 

Waneepah persisted, sent again for Spooner, | 
and finally told him that Pahdahnee Honska would 
be hostage and surety for his return. More singu- 
lar still, Pahdahnee agreed to this without a word 
of remonstrance. 

Still the project would have failed but for the 
arguments of a certain Dick Trevellick, said to be 
a Harvard graduate, seeking his fortune in the 
Hills, whose handsome face and genial ways had 
made him a favorite in the camp. 





| passed his lips. 





leven,” “twenty minutes o’ twelve,” “ten minutes 
o’ twelve;”’ and at this juncture, the tedium of 


Spooner in the jail door, leading out Pahdahnee 
Honska by the collar of his deer-skin hunting 
shirt. 

A murmur, which was half a growl of derision, 
greeted him. With true Indian stolidity, the tall, 
handsome young buck gazed about and watched | 
the preparations for his execution; but not a word 
Respecting his silence, too, the 
crowd refrained from any comment or question. 

On the inner edge of the circle, with close-knit 





| brows and drawn features, Dick Trevellick had 
| Stood, listening constrainedly to the comments of 
| the miners, and. still eagerly scanning the top of 


the cliffs where the path from the Agency led 
down into the cafion. Against all probability, he 
still hoped that Waneepah would come back. 

“Three minutes more.” 

Obedient to a sign from Spooner, Pahdahnee 
mounted the barrel, the rope was carefully knotted 
and noosed about his neck. 

“Two minutes more.” 

“Can’t you give him ten minutes ?’ 
vellick, forlornly. 

Spooner shook his head, and a murmur of stern 
approval arose. ‘Trevellick turned. Spooner took 

| out his massive gold watch. 
Thirty seconds—ten—five— 

“Time’s up!” 

Spooner snaps his watch, and, at a signal, 
the barrel is knocked from beneath Pahdahnee 


’ 


cried Tre- 





WANEEPAH. 


“Why not?” argued Dick, “if Pahdahnee is 
fool enough to take his place! It’s a free country, 
isn’t it? Besides, I've seen Waneepah risk his 
carcass many a time for a drink. I don’t think 
he values it highly, anyway; and I guess he will 
come back.” 

As a result of this view of a man’s rights, in a 
free country, Pahdahnee Honska’s tall form ten- 
anted Spooner’s ‘‘jail,”” and Waneepah slouched 
sullenly across the cafion, climbed the narrow 
path, and disappeared. 

Three, four, five days passed. Pahdahnee Honska 
bore his confinement stoically. "Waneepah’s time 
is up, but no Waneepah! and on the 6th, as 
above stated, the Gulch woke up to the fact that a 
hanging was to take place that day, at noon. 
True, Pahdahnee is not the thief; but the Gulch 
doesn’t discuss fine points. 

By ten o’clock the crowd began to gather. in 
front of Spooner’s. A rope thrown over the limb 


up-ended beneath, were the simple but significant 
signs of the approaching ‘‘event.” 

By eleven o’clock the excitement had deepened 
not a little. Public sentiment gave a joint con- 
demnation to Pahdahnee Honska and Dick Tre- 
vellick, particularly to the latter. One gaunt old 
miner expressed it as follows : 

“Think an Injun ’ll keep his word! *Twar a 
piece 0’ foolishness a-lettin’ him go off! An’ now 
Pa’ dahnee’s got to hev his neck stretched! He war 
a fool, an’ thet ’ere Trevellick’s a bigger one!” 

‘*Wal, he tuk his chance, an’ he must stand it,”’ 
observed another of the fraternity, shifting his 
quid. ‘This ’ere camp don’t stan’ no foolin’. 
When a hangin’s ‘advertised, it’s a-goin’ ter come 
off, I calculate, accordin’ ter programmy, hey ?” 

There was now an almost constant consultation 





of old watches, throughout the crowd: “half past 





of a convenient cotton-wood tree and a barrel | 


Honska’s feet, and his body swings, a long, brown 
| pendulum in the air. There is no struggle, yet 
| Pahdahnee is slowly dying of strangulation; and 
thirty seconds which seem thirty minutes pass. 


Meantime, what of Waneepah! Had he, indeed, 
left Pahdahnee to hang in his stead ? 

His conduct and his motives were variously 
interpreted by the miners. But the facts, as after- 
wards learned from the Indians at the Pine Ridge 
Agency and others, were as follows : 

Waneepah made his appearance at the Agency 
on the evening of the day he left the “Gulch,” and 
next day drew his rations and supplies. Some 
sneak of a liquor-seller gave him a gallon of 
whiskey for them; and Waneepah immediately 
got boisterously and brutally drunk. He thrashed 
his squaw, wrecked his teepee, and, at length, 
sank into complete insensibility. 

This was his programme for the next four days. 

But very early on the morning of the fifth day 
he was abroad, tremulous and haggard, trying to 
borrow a pony. He was very urgent; but no one 
would trust him with so much as a broken-down 
muie. 

Finally, he was seen to start out on the Gulch 
trail, with a look of sullen determination on his 
liquor-sodden face, bare-headed, but attired in an 
old army coat, leggins and moccasins. From 
loosely gathered statements it must have been 
about seven o’clock when he started. A herder 
saw him two miles out from the Agency, running 
| without a coat. Waneepah had been one of the 
stanchest runners among the Ogallahs, before 
whiskey had spoiled him. 

The ferryman at the river, twenty-three miles 
out, reported that an Indian, naked save for a 
breech-cloth, belt and moccasins, and dripping 
with sweat, whom he took to be a courier from the 





Agency, had crossed the ferry that forenoon. The 
supposed courier had asked the time of day, and, 
being told that it was a few minutes past ten 
o'clock, took a plunge in the river, then climbing 
out, drew up his belt to the last buckle-hole, and, 
without a word, started off on a run. 

Twenty-three miles in three hours over a rough 
trail must have been a terrible pace for a man just 
out of a prolonged spree! 

For the next ten miles the trail to the Gulch was 
in fair condition. Then the foot-path branched 
from the main trail to the cafion wall. Waneepah 
took this short cut. Here the thorny chaparral 
and thick-growing vines tore his bare legs, while 
the sharp basalt rocks cut his feet to the bone 
through his worn-out moccasins. For two miles 
the Ogallah ran the gauntlet of these obstacles, 
and reached the brow of the cajion wall. 

Thirty-five miles in five hours is almost incredi- 
ble under the circumstances, and leads to the 
belief that he left the Agency earlier than seven 
o’clock; but he certainly was at the ferry at ten 
o’clock. 

With an impatient gesture of mingled grief and 
anger, Dick Trevellick had turned away, when his 
eye wandering back again to the top of the cafion 
wall, caught sight of the figure of a man there, 
just coming into view at a headlong run! It 
dashed out upon the brink of the crag, then as 
suddenly paused, staggered and stood still, as if 
staring at the crowd, and the slowly swinging 
form of the suspended Pahdahnee Honska. 

For a long moment it stood there motionless. 
They then saw Waneepah—for it was he—slowly 
throw up his arms, as if in a gesture of despair, 
and totter backward; but the next instant he 
toppled forward, and either fell or jumped down 
the cafion wall! a sheer fall of sixty feet. 

Dick Trevellick’s wild shout of triumph was 
drowned in a deep roar from a hundred throats! 
and then occurred a mad rush across the bed of 
the cafion in the direction of the fallen red-skin. 

But Trevellick with a leap of a mountain lion 
was beneath the swinging body of Pahdahnee. 
Another spring and he had caught the rope above 
Pahdahnee’s head; a sweep of his right arm, a 
flash of steel, and his keen bowie knife had cut the 
hempen rope like a pack thread. 

Tenderly then he stretched the breathless form 
on the ground, and forcing liquor from his flask 
between the clenched teeth, poured half its con- 
tents down Pahdahnee’s throat. 

“A close call,” he murmured. ‘Two minutes 
more and he would have been gone.” 

Yet so successful were his efforts at resuscitation, 
that by the time the miners had returned, bearing 
on a rude litter of poles, the senseless body of 
Waneepah, Pahdahnee Honska had revived and 
was sitting up against the cotton-wood, somewhat 
dazed, but alive to the fact that he was saved. 

The crowd slowly approached, and laid Wanee- 
pah on the ground. 

“Back and both legs broken, and all busted up 
internally. Can’t live. No use ter hang him,” 
were among the opinions expressed of the case. 

His body gave evidence of great physical ex- 
haustion. He was covered with sweat and dust; 
his legs were torn and bleeding from hips to ankles. 
Remnants of moccasins clung to his swollen and 
blistered feet. Blood stained his mouth and nos- 
trils. Under stimulants he revived a little once or 
twice. His dull, bleared eyes, rolling heavily 
around the circle, fell on the severed rope, and 
other signs of the interrupted execution. They 
dwelt stupidly on the unsympathetic faces of the 
assemblage, but at length rested on the counte- 
nance of Pahdahnee Honska. 

For a fleeting moment they brightened, and a 
. strange look of yearning overspread the visage of 
the dying Ogallah. His hand stirred as if to stretch 

out to him. 

‘‘Pahdahnee, me come,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

Then atorrent of blood gushed from his mouth ; 
he fell back—dead. 

The crowd of on-lookers broke up in silence, 
and went away, each man about his business. 

Pahdahnee buried Waneepah’s body that even- 
ing on the farther side of the ravine, near the foot 
| of the cafion wall, and on the following day went 
| back to the Agency where he was, at last accounts, 
employed as a government scout. FF, JanvRIn. 


For the Companion. 


NOLAN’S PIRATICAL CRUISE. 


“What’s that you say? A book about pirates! Just 
take it away will you, for as long as I live, I 
don’t want to hear about pirates. I’ve had enough 
of ’em, Ihave; and bad as I’ve had the measles, with 
my eyes all bunged up, so I can’t see, and can’t do 
nothin’ to amuse myself, but lie here on this horrid 
old bed, yet I tell you I aint goin’ to listen to nothin’ 
about pirates, even if you don’t read me another 
word. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you why I hate ’em so. It all hap- 
pened last year, before I came to this school, when . 
was at home in the country. 

“Ben, he’s my oldest brother, you know, and he’s 
about fourteen now, used to like pirate stories, and 
so didI. We couldn’t get enough of ’em, and we’d 
rather have been pirates and raised the black flag, 
than been George Washington himself. It sounded 
so grand, you know, and so brave to be men who 
defied the whole world. 

“Well, one day pa and ma started off for Stanfield, 
to see Aunt Maria Lynn, who was very sick. They 
couldn’t get back under two days, and they didn’t 
much like leaving us children without any white 
person on the place. But they thought a heap ox 
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Aunt Dora, our colored cook, and they knew little 
Susy would be safe with her. 

“Of course, they knew Ben and me could take care 
of ourselves; and so we didn’t tumble off the big 
walnut-tree or shoot ourselves with pa’s rifle, ma, 
she felt perfectly easy, for she couldn’t think of any 
other thing that would hurt us. 

“We promised her faithful, the walnuts might drop 
on our noses, but we wouldn’t climb to the first notch 
for ’em, and, as for the rifle, we wouldn’t even look | 
at the rack where it lay. We kept our promise, too, 
but gracious knows what good it did us. 

“We played about for some time, when all of a 
sudden Ben turns to me. ‘Nolan,’ he says, ‘don’t you 
want some fun?’ 

“Of course, I wanted fun. 
all the time? 

***Let’s be pirates,’ he goes on to say. 

“«*Pirates,’ I opened my eyes wide, I tell you. | 


Wasn’t I lookin’ for it | 


‘Why, Ben, who ever heard of pirates on land?’ 
***You silly,’ he says, in his scornful way, ‘who said 
anything about pirates on land? Isn’t Red Clay 
Lake only about a mile off, and aint there two little 
islands in it? We'll make one of them our strong- | 
hold, and on the other we’ll put our prisoners, you 
see.’ } 
“¢Prisoners,’ I said, ‘where on earth are we goin’ | 
to pick ’em up?’ } 

“«*Well, there’s Aunt Dora’s Nathan, and we can | 
take Susy. I’ve been lookin’ at grandpa’s big revolu- 
tionary sword. It will be just the thing for a pirate 
captain, and, of course, Z’m to be captain.’ 

“He always was captain and more, in all our plays, 
so I didn’t think of disputin’ the matter. 

«*Aunt Dora will never let Susy go,’ I says. 

«1 suppose as we’re pirates we’re not goin’ to beg | 
anybody for anything. We’ll steal Susy, and Nathan’s | 
up to any fun. All we have to do is to swear him | 
over not to tell his mammy.’ 

* ¢She’ll be lookin’ for Susy, and turnin’ everything 
upside down,’ I said, for I was beginnin’ to feel 
scared. I hated a noise and a fuss, and I knew that 
of all screechin’ and squawkin’ and runnin’ about 
like a mad woman, with her head - handkerchief 
streamin’ in the wind, old Dora would take the lead 
when she found Susy was missin’. 

“*You’re a plumb fool, Nolan Lee,’ says Ben, 
gettin’ as mad as fire. ‘What do you mean by throwin’ 
cold water on every plan, sir? I just wish I could 
play pirate without you, you mis’able wet blanket, 
wouldn’t I do it ina hurry. Come along, and let’s 
look for a black flag.” 

“Of course, one of ma’s black skirts was to be the 
flag, and we took her very best cashmere; but, bless 
you, how were we to know the difference between 
cashmere and cotton! We weren’t shop boys, and I 
always shall think and say, that we oughtn’t to have 
had extra punishment for that skirt. 

«* ‘Now, what are we goin’ to do about the red flag?’ 
Ben says. 

*«*Do pirates have red flags, too?’ I asked. 

“Just listen tothe ninny! Don’t you remember 
the pirate’s cruise and Captain Freeman shoutin’, 
Up with the red flag, comrades, the flag of blood, but 
not the black flag of death. We will give ’em quarter 
if they surrendef.’ 

“Of course, you see a red flag we were bound to 
have, but where was it to come from? We rummaged 
through ma’s things, but there wasn’t a red rag 
among them. We pulled out everything, and were 
sittin’ on the pile on the floor when Nathan came in. 
We told him all about it, and he just caught at it and 
was ready to start that very minute, but how could 
we go without a red flag? 

“*Pshaw, dat aint nothin’,’ he said, grinnin’ from 
ear to ear. ‘I reckon I knows whar dar’s de reddest 
ting you eber sot your eyes on.’ 

“*Where? where?’ we asked. 

“‘Mammy’s pettycut she wears Sundays. 
redder dan biood.’ 

‘**We must have it,’ Ben cried. 
‘Dunno how you gwine to git it!’ scratchin’ his 
woolly head. ‘Mammy, she locks it up in her big 
press, and wouldn’t she cavort about, and gib us 


It’s 


conniptions ef we tetched it. Why,de house wouldn’t lady. Take the plunder, too, as much of it as you’ve | a-blubberin’ and his ear bleedin’, and poor Susy 
left, you greedy scamp,’ shakin’ his fist in Nathan’s | sobbin’. 


hold us and her sure.’ | 
“*You’re bound to get that petticoat,’ Ben says, | 
struttin’ about as if he was a real captain. He always | 


did have the bad habit of actin’ things, so that he’d ham,’ he whimpered. ‘De goose’s leg was loose, and | may holler till doomsday, and nobody ’II hear us.’ 


come pretty near killin’ you if it was in the play. 
‘I’m your captain, and you’re bound to obey me, for | 


you’re a pirate, remember, and mustn’t be afraid of | and I’m goin’ to take you to my stronghold, and try | death, sure enough. 
anything but me. You know where Aunt Dora keeps | you for robbin’ on the high seas. Yes, sir, you’re a | and makes bandages, and as we had taken down the 


her keys. She’s busy in the kitchen now, and you’ll | 


have time to get the skirt. Don’t you come back | and escort the young lady to the boat, she is in bad | my’s red skirt over his head, and then, you know, we 


without it.’ 
“Then he shook his fist, and scowled as if he was 
goin’ to murder Nathan. Now Nathan was the biggest | 


coward you ever did see. He was scared to get the | pretty badly scared at Ben’s fierce looks and deep storm burst upon us, and we had to lie down flat in 


skirt, and he was scared of Ben if he didn’t. So he | 


stood there, rollin’ his big eyes till Ben took him by | 


the ear, and led him out. In a few minutes they | with our prisoners, the wind commenced blowin’ | Susy up in ma’s cashmere dress, and kept some of 


come runnin’ back with the red skirt. 

** ‘Now for somethin’ to eat,’ says Ben. ‘We ought 
to have hard tack and pork and pease-puddin’. That’s 
what pirates eat, but there aint any here.’ 

“*Dar’s de beautifulest cold goose in de safe,’ | 
Nathan said, with his mouth watering. ‘I seed 
mammy put it dar. And dar’s lots ob ham and bis- 
cuits, and heaps ob tings.’ 


| 


| 


as fierce as he could. ‘And, boy, if you stick your 
dirty fingers in the food, ’ll—I’ll—boomerang you.’ 

“Nathan shook at the word, for he didn’t know what | 
boomerang was, but he said, ‘Lord a massy, Marse | 
Ben, you'll tell mammy you tuck ’em, won’t you? | 
She’ll murder me outright ef she spected me.’ 

“*Leave me to settle that question,’ Ben says, 
grandly. ‘March on, my men, to the lake. I'll join | 
you as soon as I can fix my mustache with a little 
burnt cork. Ill bring Susy. Now march, and get 
the skiff ready. Stick up a pole in the bow, and tie 
the red flag to it.’ 

“Well, we did have work gettin’ pa’s old fishin’- | 
skiff ready. The lake was a great big pond, made, I 
think, by brickmakers. It was awful deep, and ina 
storm it looked almost like the sea, we thought. The | 
two little islands had bushes and shrubs growin’ on | 
*em, and they were pretty far apart. While we were | 
working, up comes Ben wrapped from head to foot | 

-in pa’s big cloak, and Susy trottin’ by him suckin’ a | 
piece of sugar-cane. When he got up to us he threw 
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off the cloak, and my! wasn’t he fierce-lookin’? He| “Then I thought the whole island was blowed up. | So that’s the way I came here, and Ben he’s at S—— 
had the awfulest black mustache, and he had tied The captain, he tumbled down backwards, and his | University. 


ma’s blue shawl round his waist, and stuck in it an 
old horse pistol that used to be grandpa’s, and he was 
flourishin’ the sword as if he’d cut off our heads. 


“Men to the boat,’ he hollered, and we all got in | 
and pulled for the first island, where we put off | 


Nathan and Susy. The other island was to be our 
headquarters, and we were to come back to this one 
for our prisoners. 

“Nathan was to show fight with a wooden sword 
we gave him, but he was to be conquered and tied 
and carried to the other island. Oh, we fixed it up 
grand, I tell you, only we left the basket of provi- 
sions, as that was to be part of the booty we were to 
take. 

“Well, we rowed to the other island, and piled up 


| some bricks that was there for our fort, and then we 
set off on our cruise round the lake, shoutin’ ‘blood’ | 
| and ‘murder’ and all kinds of awful things. I declare 


to you, Ben was that rigged up and looked so fierce 
and hollered so loud he made my flesh crawl. The 
lake was a long ways from any house, and nobody 
but fishermen came there, and it wasn’t fishin’ season, 
8o we felt safe. 

“Suddenly Ben stops rowin’, and says, ‘I see figures 
on Murderers’ Island, lieutenant. Spies? Tie the 
black flag above the red, so they can have their 
choice, either to die or surrender. Now turn the 
boat’s head towards the island, and let us surprise 
them.’ 

“We came up quietly, and my gracious, what did 
we see? That greedy Nathan a-sittin’ by the basket 
of provisions a-stuffin’ hisself, and Susy playin’ with 
some chips. Ben gave a yell that made me fairly 
jump. He was pirate, sure enough, when he saw what 
that black scamp was doin’. 

«*Traitor! wretch! monster!’ he hollered, jumpin’ 


| out and runnin’ with his sword whirlin’ in the air. 


“Nathan looked round, and give another yell. He 


screechin’ at every step. He’d have run in the water, 
if Ben hadn’t caught him and dragged him back. 
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“*Pve secured the rascal,’ says the captain. ‘Tie 
him up, and take him to the boat with the young 


face. 
*«*T ’clar’ to gracious, Marse Ben, I aint tetched de 


I jest pulled it off I was so hongry.’ 
** Silence, sir, with your ‘Marse Ben.’ I’m captain, 


common thief. Tie up his thievin’ paws, lieutenant, 
company, but we'll be lenient with her as she is quite 
young.’ 

“Susy was about four years old, and she looked 


voice, so she clung to me. 
“By the time we got back to ‘Stronghold Island’ 


pretty fresh. 
*«*Look here, let’s have the trial over, and be gettin’ 
back home,’ I says. ‘Don’t you see that big, black 


| cloud, Ben, over in the south? We’re in for a storm | howlin’ like a wild Injin. Nathan he runs down, and 


I’m afraid.’ 
“First thing I know, Ben has me by the nape of 
the neck, and sings out, ‘Mutiny! I’ll iron you, sir, 


callin’ me out of my name. I'll try you after I’ve | the men with it directly. But it was sometime before 
“You bring them along,’ said the captain, lookin’ settled with the prisoners. Bring them up, and you, | we got back to the shore, and I tell you we were a 


sir, stand aside until your sentence is pronounced.’ 
“I could see from the captain’s looks at the big, 

black cloud that was sailin’ up, that he wasn’t quite 

easy in his own mind, and that he was goin’ to make 


| short work of the trial. 


“«*Prisoner,’ he shouts, ‘you were caught in the 
very act of stealin’.’ 

***T tought priates was bound to steal,’ says Nathan, 
lookin’ scared. 

*«*You were not a pirate, sir. You were a common 
thief, and, and—of course, you must be punished. 
You rascal, you eat up all our goose. Now choose 
your manner of death! Will you be shot or decap- 
itated ?’ 

“Nathan looked at the big pistol and shook, for Ben 
made believe too well. He didn’t know what decap- 
itated meant, but he thought it couldn’t be as bad as 
the pistol. 

«I tinks I’d rader be decaptered,’ he said. 

***No, sir, the axe is not ready, and the pistol is. 
Kneel down! One, two, three.’ 


| heels quivered up in the air. Nathan was rollin’ 
over and over, and screechin’. 

‘Oh, I’m dead, I’m shot. O mammy! mammy!’ 

“Poor little Susy was holdin’ on to my legs, and 
screamin’ at the top of her voice. Ben seemed to 
come to himself in a minute, but he was that pale 
and trembled so, he couldn’t stand on his feet. 

*“«Q Nolan!’ he says, ‘go and see if Nathan is 
badly hurt. If he is, ’lldrown myself. Who dreamed 
there could be a load in an old pistol that’s been 
kickin’ underfoot for twenty years. Go right off!’ 

“T went, but when I saw Nathan’s head all covered 
with blood, I turned so sick I thought I’d faint. But 
I found out that only the tip of his ear was shot off, 
though how he wasn’t killed outright, I can’t imagine 
for the life of me. 

«© Marse Nolan, is I kill?’ he groaned. ‘Is my 
brains all shotted out? Take me tomy mammy. I 
wants to see her ’fore I dies.’ 

***You’re not hurt much,’ I said, ‘just a little piece 
of your ear. I'll wash it and tie it up, and it’ll stop 
bleedin’ directly, I guess. But let’s get out of this 
and go home!’ 

“*Yes,’ groaned Ben, ‘just let me get out of this 
confounded scrape, and you’ll never catch me playin’ 
pirate or anything else again. I might have killed 
him dead. I might have shot Susy,’ and then he 
shivered as if he had a chill. 

“We hurried to the boat for the storm was rising, 
but what with all we had gone through, I was that 


shaky and nervous, I let the rope slip through my | 


fingers, and first thing we knew, the wind had whirled 
| the boat from the shore. 


| I couldn’t swim a stroke. 

“Ben, who can swim, dragged me out somehow, 
and when I come to myself they were standin’ over 
| me with such awful scared, dirty faces, that it would 


| turned a somerset backward from the basket, and run | have been funny if it hadn’t been so terrible. As for 


| Ben, what with his exertions in playin’ pirate, and 
| shootin’ Nathan, and pullin’ me out of the water, he 
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| was just tuckered out. I never saw such a smeared, 
pale-lookin’ face in my life, and there was Nathan | 


“How are we goin’ to get off?’ says Ben. ‘Look 
at that boat bobbin’ against the other shore. We 
| ‘Oh, I'll bleed to def, I’ll bleed to def!’ cried poor 
| Nathan. It did look as though he would bleed to 
So Ben, he tears up his shirt, 


flags when we reached the island, we tied his mam- 


| couldn’t see the blood, which was a great comfort. 
“We all hollered together, as loud as we could, 
hoping some one might hear us, but by that time the | 


the bushes, the wind was so high. The rain poured 
till we thought we’d be drownded, but we wrapped 


the water from her. 
| The storm didn’t last long, and when it stopped a 
| little, we saw Aunt Dora runnin’ to the shore and 


| hollers ‘mammy, mammy!’ and claps his hands till 
| we thought he was ravin’ mad. Ben, he called out, 
| and told her the boat had got away, and send one of 


| nice, draggled set of pirates. As for Aunt Dora, after 

| she had hugged and cried over Susy, and abused us 
till she was weak, she suddenly spied her red skirt 

| on Nathan’s head. 

Be ‘You owdacious limb,’ she shouted, ‘wot you doin’ 

| wid my new pettycut on your head? Wet as arag, 

| too, and sp’iled foreber.’ 

“Before we had time to speak, she gave him a box 
on the very ear that had been wounded, and he 
| dropped like a log, howlin’ at the top of his voice. 

***He’s shot in the ear,’ Ben cried, ‘and you’ve 
| started it to bleedin’ again, you cruel woman.’ 
| ‘Poor Aunt Dora, she looked just stunned, but she 
| asked sharply, ‘Who shot him?’ 

“We told her, but she didn’t seem to have no feelin’ 
for the tip of his ear, she was that mad with him and 
us. She marched him home and put him to bed, and 
there she kept him for a week, just to spite him. Pa 
and ma came home the next day, and when they 
heard the story, they thought they’d better ship us 








I ran in the water after it, | 
| but I was soon out of my depth, and drownin’, for | 


“So you see, Ned, that’s why I hate pirates so. I 
| despise ’em all root and branch, and if I get to be 
| one hundred years old, I’ll never forget that piratical 
cruise, never!” 
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SLEEP. 


Come to me now. O come, benignest Sleep! 
And fold me up as evening doth a flower, 
From my vain self, and vain things which have power 
Upon my soul to make me smile or weep. 


—Patrick Alexander. 
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For the Companion. 


SPECIMEN-HUNTING ON CAPE COD. 


1. Provincetown and its Whale Fishery. 





There is no quainter place on the stretch of coast 
rom Cape Cod to Cape Ann, than the curious fishing- 
| town of which Thoreau has said, ““A man may stand 
| there and put all America behind him.” Province- 
| town is not only a quaint town, pleasant to stay in, 
| but it is also an excellent place for shore work in 
| natural history. That is the reason why a small party 
| of semi-scientific fellows chose it last spring for a 
| dredging and collecting trip. 

Cape Cod makes a division line for our shore fauna, 
the forms found to the south of the Cape being quite 
different from those on the north. 

Provincetown has one main street. Therefore, 
| when the night train comes in, the traveller is not 
puzzled about the way toturn. He soon reaches his 
hotel, where he is sure to get a cordial welcome, espe- 
cially if he comes in the spring when guests are 
not numerous. At the time of year we went any 
stranger was a curiosity, and scientific strangers 
especially so. 

Crowds of youthful admirers followed our party 
about from place to place, rather more eager to have 
a finger in our pie than was convenient or desir- 
able. 

Cloudy days are rather more pleasant for work on 
the shore than on the water, and the first morning we 
spent in wandering along the uneven, sandy shore, 
where the wind has made many hills and hollows. 
There is not much vegetation to bind down the sands, 
and they continually tend to drift. 

The Cape people erect in the most exposed places 
pyramids and hedges of staves, making them firm 
with stones so as to prevent the sand moving in an 
undesired direction. Ina good many places a rough 
beach-grass grows, which forms the anchor of the 
Cape, since the woods which previously existed there 
have been buried by the sands covering the trees to 
their tops. The scarcity of wood on the Cape has 
provoked the following rhyme: 


} 
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“There was an old woman of Truro, 
Who wanted to build her a bureau, 
But she had to back down 
For there was not in the tow 


n 
Enough wood to build her a bureau.” 


At some places on the Cape the government erects 
stone embankments along the edge of the beach to 
prevent serious changes in the coast-line. The changes 
in the position of the sand were well shown last 
summer, when its shifting exposed the wreck of a 
British vessel of the old colonial times, the existence 
of which had been unsuspected by the present gener- 
ation. 

Farther down the Cape, at Orleans, there was un- 
covered in 1863 the hull of an ancient ship, a quarter 
of a mile from any water. The hull was supposed to 
be that of the Sparrow-hawk, stranded in 1626. 

The windows on the sea-side of the Cape houses 
show the effects of the blowing sand, which grinds 
them until they become opaque. Between the hills 
of sand lying back of the beach are many cranberry 
bogs, covered in May with beautiful white flowers. 
Cranberries are an important product of the Cape, 
next to fish and fishy things its most famed product. 
The bogs require little care, and yield considerable 
profit. 

On the sand could be picked up many of the black, 
leathery, purse-shaped eggs of the skate, with their 
two prong-like extensions on either side. These eggs 
are among the commoner objects on the shore, and 
look very pretty when covered with the delicate little 
sea-animals that grow over theni. As we wandered, 
we also found many bits of rock-weed covered with 
the neatly-formed spiral tubes of some of the annelid 
worms, generally empty and hollow. 

We took a share in clam-digging, and turned up 
many of the soft or long clanis used in every bake. 
This fellow is easy to get, as he lives just below the 
surface of the sand, and keeps connection with the 
water by a long, black tube commonly called the 
head. His mouth is really at the opposite end from 
the tube, and the water containing the food has to 
run round the body of the clam before reaching it. 

Another clam not nearly so easy to capture, because 
it burrows as fast as a man can dig, is the razor clam, 
long and narrow, with a black shell. He must be got 
by one quick thrust of the spade, and may be enticed 
from his sandy burrow by sprinkling salt on the 
sand. 

Shells were quite plenty along the beach. One of 
the most common was the whitish Purpura. This 
snail, which lives on barnacles and various shell-fish, 
gets its food by boring through the shells. From 
cousins of the Purpura the famous, ancient dye, 
Tyrian purple, was obtained. On puncturing the ani- 
mals a greenish fluid exudes, which changes to purple 
in the sunshine. 

It takes five individuals to dye a square inch of 
cloth, and the ancients obtained the dye by the tedious 
process of putting the shells in a mortar, crushing 
them, and mixing the product with water and salt or 
nitre. So great was the labor of preparing the dye, 
that in the reign of Augustus one pound of the 
dyed wool sold for one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 

Another snail, Lunatia, found along the shore, drills 
holes in shell-fish by using the small, flinty teeth 
on its ribbon-like tongue. It is perfectly indifferent 
as to the object it attacks, not even sparing its own 
young. 

After the snail has died, and its shell lies aban- 
doned on the beach, the hermit crab, in order to pro- 





off to school before we made a finish of somebody. 


tect its soft body, often takes possession, and carries 
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the shell around on its back. These little crabs are 
very active and ready to fight one another, but they 
are also great cowards, and after a preliminary skir- 
mish each combatant is likely to retreat into his shell, 
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had its beginning at this town, and even though the s mother’s milk, often saving life: for the Invalid or 

J We have a few copies left of a jolly good book, which + Ry aie 
fin-baok grows less plenty and more shy each year the | , We have a few copies left of a Jolly g OF OUR FELL ESTORED Dyspeptic it is of great value. Hundreds who have 


chase has not been entirely given up. 


Every day a little steam-whaler starts from Prov- 
incetown to try its luck. The animals were formerly 


hunted with sail-boat and harpoon, but as they became 
fewer the sail-boat got to be too slow, and a year ago 
a steamer was substituted. The boat steams up as 
close as possible to the whale, a bridge is thrown out 
at the bow, and from the end of this two men make 
the attack. They fire a bomb lance from a gun, and 
the bomb explodes in the body of the animal and 
kills it. 

Not every day brings luck to the steamer. Some- 
times the whale gets away, oftener still he is not 
present at all. When shot the animal sinks, and then 
the whaler has to watch for him to rise again. This 
happens when decomposition has generated gases in 
the body. The carcass is then towed ashore and cut 
up, and the part not used carried out to sea and 
abandoned. 

After the fin-back has been killed, sharks often 
attack the body, and eat much of it before it is towed 
ashore. It was the good fortune of our party to have 
the whaler make a capture the day we reached Prov- 
incetown, and when two days later the whale fifty 
feet long was hauled ashore, he showed marks of the 
work of sharks. 

Fin-backs do not yield much oil, and their “‘bone,” 
that curious sieve for separating their food from the 
water, is of no value. Many pieces of it lie along 
the beach. So these whales are not nearly as profit- 
able a catch as some others occurring in more north- 
ern waters. 

In former times larger whales must have come 
into Provincetown harbor and thereabouts than now 
appear, for in 1755 Dr. Burchsted rode in his horse 
and chaise into the mouth of one landed on King’s 
Beach. He afterwards had two of its bones used for 
gate-posts at his house in Lynn. 

The custom of decorating front yards with whales’ 
jaws continues in Provincetown. They afford a quaint 
and inexpensive substitute for flowers in a place 
where all but the hardiest vegetation has a short and 
troubled life. Fin-back bones are plenty at the Cape. 
At an old abandoned blubber works at Long Point, 
there is a shipload of them waiting to be carried 
away by curiosity hunters. A little upholstering will 
convert a big vertebra into a comfortable stool. 

Both in the Agassiz Museum, at Cambridge, and in 
the National Museum, at Washington, are skeletons 
of fin-backs captured at Provincetown. 

The fin-back is not the only species of whale caught 
at the Cape. The right-whale and the hump-back are 
occasionally got there. Each of these is more valua- 
ble than the fin-back. The bone of the right whale 
averages in value one dollar a pound, while the oil of 
the hump-back is but little inferior to sperm oil. 

The greatest luck comes when a school of blackfish 
is stranded on the shore, driven in either by their 
enemies, the killer whales, or by fishermen. Any 
morning from June to December, a Provincetown 
fisherman may wake up and find two or three of 
these animals, fifteen to eighteen feet long, stranded 
in his back-yard. 

They move in large schools, for which the Cape by 
its bending forms a big trap. It acted as an excellent 
one nearly three years ago, when in one day fifteen 
hundred blackfish were driven ashore by the people 
of Provincetown and two neighboring towns, and 
brought in a profit of over twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The abundance of the blackfish depends on the 
abundance of the squids on which they feed. Their 
value is derived from the fine oil they yield for 
machinery purposes. Their flesh is fair eating. The 
fat is like bacon, and the brains are often made by 
ship’s cooks into “dainty cakes.” 

Main Street, Provincetown, follows the sand up 
the hills and down the hollows, having on one side a 
narrow plank-walk, on the other often only separated 
from the ocean by a stretch of beach. It is not a 
paved street; but tramping and liberal use of shells 
have made it tolerably hard and smooth enough for. 
the slow driving of the towns. 

Quite a number of shops are scattered along the 
streets. Those which are not connected with the 
fishing industries, are often general in character, and 
keep everything from crib to coffin in stock. 

Many of the yards of the houses contain flakes, 
long, rough frames on which the salt-fish are spread 
by the older men every sunny morning to dry. Be- 
tween these are other yards with boats hauled up in 
them, and fishing-nets spread out to be mended. 

Low carts with the body hung below the axles of 
the wheels are drawn by sober horses through the 
street, and on the side-walk the town-crier, like the 
famed one of Nantucket, except that he has a bell, 
walks slowly along, now and then halting to cry a 
Plece of news or notice of some meeting. 

Near the railroad and at other points, long wharves 


stretch seaward; for since, on account of the shallow 
water, shipping could not get to the town, the town 


has gone to it. 


, Sea yarns have a flavor on the coast which they 
ack further inland, and the conscience of an old 


LOWS: A SCHOOL STORY.” It has 340 pages, with 
16 illustrations, is beautifully bound, with gilt edges, and 
was published at $2.00, Send us $1.00, referring to the 
advertisement in the YOUTH’S COMPANION, and we will 
mail a copy, post-paid. 

Reberts brothers, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


GOLD , PARIS, 1878 
AKER’ 


Breaks coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily dig d, and 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous preperses of cleansing, purifying and 

beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 

ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


&@~- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
[<a prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
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admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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It_is the New Illustrated Monthi: 
WOMEN of the United States. 
commanded deepest interest. Its 
a Serial by Edgar Fawcett; Ente Stories by 
Julian Hawthorne, Frdk. Schwatka, Thos, Stevens, 
and others, will delight all; while the Mother’s Dept., 
the Articles on Home Decoration, the Suggestions 
for the Table and Household, by such charmin ri 
as Marion Harland, Catherine Owen, H 
cott Spofford, etc., etc., combine to make a azine 
No Woman can afford to be without. Price. $2.75 r 
year. Special limited offer : To introduce “WOMAN” 

°0 YO we will send a egRy Sethe on receipt of 
10c. Send at once to WOMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
122 Nassau St., New York. Mention Companion. 


Magazine for the 
e early issues have 
Po meg | contains 











! This is an Oil Dressing. 

Preserves leather, is 
® economical, ves a 
natural finish, not varnished Beware of other pre- 


parations said to contain oil, they are mere imitations 
of Raven Gloss, affording a larger profit. Allow no 
a ———— 7 For sale everywhere. 

Button & OTTLeEY, M’f'rs, 71 Barclay St., New York. 


~ $ SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFERS—I make a great 
specialty of growing the Caoicest Flower: 

and toinduce everyreader totry them, willsens 
postpaid, all the following 14 pkts., growth of 
*87,75t0500 seeds and mized colors in each, for 
==) only 80 ets.: New Large fl. German Fancy 
Pansies, the finest ever offered over 60 distinct 
sorts and anendless variety of tintsand mark- 
SY ings,all mixed (awarded Special $10 Prize by 
Mass.Hort'l Society, judged by a scale of points). 
Large Double Asters, l6cols.; Superb New Godetias, 
like Azaleas, bloom all summer; Phlox D. grandifiora, 26 cols.; New 
White Mignonette; China 4 Japan Pinks, 50 vars. mixed; Jmp'd Dble. 
Poppies, 15 cols.; Stocks; Dble. Everlastings; New Giant Candytuft; 
New Nicotiana, fragrant as tuberoses; Snapdragons, 12 cols.; Dble. 
Pom; Asters,22cols.; Dble. Portulaca. For 65cts.or33 letterstamps 
I will send 32 packets, all the above and 18 other new and choice sorts, 
including the most elegant Striped and Variegated Petunias, l4vars.; 
ible. Daisies; Verbenas, 100vars.; New Golden Mignonette; New Mam- 
moth Frilled Marigolds ; Velvet f.; New Dble.Gaillardia; Chrysanthe- 
mums; New Dble. White Aster, Mignon, the best white; New Dble. 
Silene; New Dwarf Zinnias, &c (amounting to $2.75 at regular rates.) 





For 15 ets, will send my new Cat. and 7 sample papers, including Pan- 
sies, Asters, Daisies, Improved Prize Sweet Williams, 50 sorts mixed, 
andi Clove Pinks. L, W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. 














Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 


at proportionate prices. 

We sincerely believe 
that never before have 
we been able to offer our 
customers so good and 
Sr A Hino of PRING 





DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


of Cheviot Suitings. 
guaranteed absolutely al 
wool is part 
markable. Our smooth- 
faced goods also are very 
carefully selected to suit 
our trade, whose wants 
we know now from long 
experience. For 6 cents 
we mail you 20 samples of these cloths, self-measure- 
ment blanks so accurate that we guarantee a fit. Also 
if you mention this paper we send you a good 48-inch 
linen tape-measure. Or if you must save time, send us 
your waist, inside leg, hip and knee measures, 
together with $3, and 35c. to prepay express or postage. 
Ve guarantee safe delivery. For any cause a cus- 
tomer of ours may return his goods and receive back his 
money or a new garment, a guarantee of which state- 








icularly re- 


ment may be obtained by writing to the American 
ixpress Co. (capital $20,000,000), at Boston. N. B.—In 
buying goods b mail, t is a good rule to 


send money only to concerns that are well 
known throughout the country and avoid the 
countless imitators that spring up or a day 
compete with old and regular establishments. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CoO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 


25% SAVED 


By purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 
All Goods warranted as repre- 
sented or Money refunded. For 
richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not ex- 
celled any make of “Black Silk” in 
the world. We have had 50 years’ ex- 
erience in the manufacture of Silks. 
lake no mistake, but buy direct from 
the manufacturer. Samples sent free on 
—" 7. 
ry_ Chaffee’s Braided Silk 
Watch-Guard, made from pure silk, 
extra length, very attractive, five sizes. 
Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
bb, . , 25, 30, and 40 cents each, according 
to size. 

Chaffee’s Perfection Eye-Glass Cord, made 
from pure silk, warranted not to break. Sample sent 
= receipt of 10 cents. O. S. CHAFFEE SON, 

ansfield Centre, Conn. 

First National Bank, Wind- 


Refer, by permission, to 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 


Savings Institute. of Willimantic, Conn. 
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Makes the Weak Strong 


If you feel tired, weak, worn out, or run down 
from hard work, by impoverished condition of the 
blood or low state of the system, you should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. The peculiar toning, purifying, and vital- 
izing qualities of this successful medicine are soon felt 
throughout the entire system, expelling disease, and 
giving quick, healthy action to every organ. It tones 
the stomach, creates an appetite, and rouses the liver 
and kidneys. Thousands who have taken it with benefit, 
testify that Hood’s Sarsaparilla “makes the weak 
strong.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“Feeling languid and dizzy, having no appetite and no 
ambition to work, I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, with the 
best results. As a health invigorator, and for general 
debility, I think it superior to anything else.” A. A. 
RIKER, Utica, N.Y. 

“When I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla that heaviness in 
my stomach left; the dullness in my head, and the 
gloomy, despondent feeling disappeared. I began to 
get stronger, my blood gained better circulation, the 
coldness in my hands and feet left me, and my kidneys 
do not bother me as before.” G. W. HULL, Attorney- 


Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; | 


as now. Our line | 


used it recommend it as 
THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 
150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 

A Cabinet Photo. of “‘ THE SWEETEST BABY IN THE 
CoUNTRY™” sent to the mother of any baby born within 
ayear. Also a valuable Pamphlet on the “ Care of In- 
fants and Invalids.” 

Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 











PATENTED 

Jan. (Sth, 1878. 
Jan. 4th, 1881. 
Oct. I2th, 1886. 
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Our goods sold 
by all first-class 
dealers. 





Six Pairs Garment Pins 20 cents by mail. 


Used as a Skirt Supporter and Dress Looper they 
have no equal. 


CLINTON NICKEL SAFETY PINS 


are the strongest and best made. Ask for them. If 


your dealer does not keep them send 25 cents and we 
will mail you 8 dozen, assorted sizes. 

Solid Silver Safety Pins, 1 pair in satin-lined box by mail 
% Clinton Safety 


1.25. in Co.,Providence, B.I, 





-corTRiGhta 
‘*A hand-saw is a good thing, but not to 
shave with.” It is no falsehood to say of 
common washing soaps that they are not 
inteuded for house-cleaning. Use 


SAPOLIO. 


Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


Buy no more ready-made clothing when 
you can send for samples of Woolen Cloths 
and make a selection for Pants, Vests, 
Suits or Overcoats, at popular prices. 


ATE 1s 














*XDPI* MOP 


Sent by Mail or Express, Prepaid. 


VESTS, 
$2.25. 
Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 
Loti f garment cut and made to the in- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 
and a fit guaranteed. 
Try a pair of our $3 Custom-Made Pants. 
BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


COATS, 
$38.00. 
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"THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. | 


OLEANFAS: F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 


whaler is so elastic when a yarn is being spun that 


pd a few pairs of our 
as . Ladies’ fin 
can make his story exciting and wonderful enough 


BORD at-Law, Millersburg, 0. e Cotton at 75c. 
TO 


st: ’ c 
pedro ® ‘ane HOOD'S SARSAPARIILA N.B. If you have decided to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla ih, FE = 
Th pcifbeis most exacting. do not be induced to buy any other. goods at the same price, 
; e Provincetown whalers tell of California hunt- and be convinced that there 
ing grounds where the whale and prairie-dog accom- are absolutely Cleanfast 





Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can 
washed like white hose and 


one another in the sea, and where sharks are so 
ick that in shallow, transparent waters they entirely 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 














retain their lustre. 
Obscure any view of the sea-bottom. An evening | Sold by all druggists. $1; 6for $5. Preparedonlyby| Sold by all druggists. $1; 6for $5. Prepared only’by 2) Brosdwe , } New York. 
prc delightfully spent listening to these very fishy | C- I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 4 West Stree, Boston. 
; W. W. Nouen. 100 Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar ee 
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MARCH 22, 1888. 

















HELD FAST BY A BADGER. 


One who “beards a lion in his den” can expect but 
one result of his daring—jf he is unarmed. Many a 
much smaller beast, too, can show dangerous resent- 
ment when a rash hand is thrust into its hole. The 
following story recalls the strange instance: $ repeat- 
edly related of animals, birds, and even human beings | 
caught and held between the shells of enormous | 
clams on the South Pacific Coast. A California sports- 
man, speaking of the strength of the badger, and its 
bull-dog “grip” as a biter, gave a correspondent of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser this examr'2 
in illustration : 





I knew of a case where one nearly killed a man, 
and in a very curious way. It was down in Texas | 
A young fellow was ves a ranch there, and was 
in the habit of going off on hunting excursions alone. 
Once he was gone so long over his usual time that 
the ranchmen thought they had better look him up. 

Parties were organized and sent off in various 
directions where it was thought likely he would go. 
On the second day the party went into a little gulch, 
and one of the men raised a cry, and pointed a ead. 
There was the missing man lying flat on the ground, 
face down. 

They rushed up to him, but he couldn’t speak, and 
when they tried to lift him they found his arm was 
fast in a burrow. Something had him, and they were 
not long in finding out what. 

They went to work and dug down for about two 
feet, and came upon a big badger lying bracing back, 
with his teeth fastened right through the boy’s hand. 
It didn’t take long to fill the animal with bullets and 
cut off its head. 

Even then they had to pry open its mouth with a 
bowie knife before they could release him. They 
packed the boy home, and the next day he was able 
to speak. He was almost dead. Another day would 
have finished him. 

It seems that he had seen a little animal run into 
the hole, which he took for a young badger, and 
dropping his “"y he lay down and ran his arm in as 
far as he could and began to feel — for the 
young ones, when he was suddenly y gripe: 

At first he pulled and hauled h on his power, 
then he fainted away, and then the arm began to 
swell so that he could not move, and any attempt to 
dig away the soil, baked hard, only made matters 
worse. So there he lay, gradually dying from hunger 
and thirst, every move making the ferocious animal 
renew its hold. 


WHAT BECOMES OF ANTLERS. 


It has been observed that in a district where sev- 
eral thousand deer are kept, and where, consequently, 
there must be hundreds of stags who every year cast 
off a couple of horns each, only now and then is a 
specimen of these horns met with. The author of 
“Forays Among Salmon and Deer” accounts for this 
fact upon the authority of one familiar with the 
habits of the animal. 


They either bury their horns, or destroy them with 
their teeth. He says that he has himself seen deer 
at the period of spring, when they cast their horns, 
trampling them down in the moist soil of the peat- 

s which are so numerous among the hills. 

bofinat they were so employed he has abundant proof, 
for more than once, after thus disturbing the deer, 
he has gone to the spot and discovered the remains 
of horns half-buried and broken up, the fragments 
having the marks of teeth upon them. 

Though it may be thought that the horns are of a 
substance too hard for this, yet the jaws of deer are 
very powerful. Another consideration which makes 
this the more probable is that scarcely ever are the 
horns of a young stag discovered, being, of course, 
from their size, more easy of destruction than the 
antlers of a full-grown one. 


FRIGHTENED. 


Very thin as well as very portly men are sometimes 
placed in embarrassing positions by their excess or 
lack of flesh. A physician living in the northern 
part of the city, says the Philadelphia Call, is noted | 
for his extreme thinness, which is made more appar- | 
ent by his height of six feet four inches. 


Several days ago, during his absence, a match-boy | 
called at his house, was admitted, taken into the 
back office, and the doctor’s wife bought some of his 
stock. The money was in a closet in company with 
an articulated skeleton, which was disclosed as soon 
as the door was opened. 

e boy took one look at the grinning horror, and 
fled from the house, leaving both money and matches. 
This was related to the doctor, and several days 
afterwards the same boy was seen passing the house. 

On the doctor’s attention being called to the fact he 
went to the door and beckoned the lad to come to 
him. Holding his fingers to his nose in a very ex. 








| But it will buy the neatest, best, most accurate and sat- 
| isfactory Guide-book of New York City ever issued— 


The “Best” Tonic is manufactured only from the | 
very choicest materials. (Adv. | 
—" = 
Six Cents Isn’t Much! 


128 pages and map. 75,000 already issued. Send 6 cents 
in stamps to Advertising Department, Grand Union 
Hotel, New York. Mention this paper and an extra 


copy will be mailed free. [Adv, 








12 Ageorted Embossed Easter Cards, 4x6 in., 20c. in 
& silver. D. S. Rockafellar, Somerville, New Jersey. 


STAMPS. 105 var., 10¢.; ote., 





1,000 mixed, Colombia, etc., 
20c. Best price-list, ‘free. Putnam Bros., Lewiston, Me. 


OREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell ap) roval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 


EGG For Hatchin . Laced Wyandottes. 
$1.50 for 13. * Conger, Brushton, N.Y. 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth Lo iO) FREE. 

Af ines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich, 


Rxtre ra Early Black Cap CARMAN. Ail 
new and = sorts 


a fi Lopaliekasieds ate — 
‘air prices for 
_ BERRIES Free Hale Bros. 80.Glastonbury, + = 
W iocend $3. Circular size, $8, 
T Kerevine size, $44. Type set- | 
eas rinted directions. 
our WI Sex Send? stip Re catalogue,press- 


“teh CARDS i KEL nye cards, Setiden Coax. 


STAMPS a 

















Boots Stamp & Coin Co. Ld. 
1 Broadway, New York, 
laeas Stock of Stamps and 
Coins in the Worl 
Circulars sent free on application. 
lention Companion. 











} Fine Album Gon covers, cloth back 
es, 264 cuts), and 100 Varieties, all 
ST ‘A cts. Fine Le lection, 200 varieties, 50 cts. 
Still finer, 500 varieties, #4. oe. 1888 catalogue, 1900 
illustrations, 25 cts. F. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., 
Boston, Mass. Circulars = i a 10 cts. 


GIVEN AWAY! 

Mixed Flower OY L G 6 

with PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all 
ers, LA engraving, teems with 


for 2 stamps. New flow 
floral hints. ‘Everybod y deli ell all your friends. 
Send now. G. cow FHA Pa. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
50 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 


MUSIC\.. 
SALE. twsiriics ranaier toe Soe. 


jaw A. refunded if not autietastesy. Iv 
cy 





ackage 
kinds) 





To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 








songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, ny 





and all material used by the a 
Sawyeror Woodworker. Send 4 
-—gin stamps for l: 


e e Illustrated Gate: 
; logue of Saws, Tools, or the Oa 
Or send 10c. in stam a t 
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DRESS STAYS 


stic, pliable, and ab- 
svlutely absucheeliie, Sold only = ‘the "yard. Ask your 
dealer for them, The story_of featherbone sent free, 
Address The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich, 


THE IDEAL HOSE REEL—Improved 


~The most perfect ap- 
® paratus for ote ne hese lOO tert of garen ote 
a in the mar- ——- sim A = 
ply push 
the reel as 











etc. Recommended “y nag most pam “Professors of 
Penmanship asthe ONLY CORRECT METHOD, Latest edi- 
tion more completethan ever. Rapid and Beautiful —— 
writing poqaired) by thissimple system insix weeks, 

_ Postpaid 50c, Address Yaz PUBLISHING 


“BOYS AND GIRL 
READ THIS. Would it not be a wise | 
plan, and also a GRAND MONEY-MAK- 
ING INVESTMENT for you to _——. 
pes ring, some EGGS, and raise 

HOROUGH-BRED POU LTRY?. mit 
you want to learn more about this mat- 

er send stamp for my ELEGANT NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. The finest 
- — Circular ever issu 
THRIE, ‘Prop., 
* Homer City Poultry Farm, 
HOMER Ciry, Pa. 


_ TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
consivastion and operatin —- Lines of Telegra phy 
etc., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Salavanber. 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
— apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 

best book of oe in Telegraphy ever published, 

J. BUNNELL & CO., 
106 and 108° Liberty Street, New York. 


%@% ALLIGATOR 
SCARF PINS 


Genuine alligator teeth beautifully pol- 
ished and finely mounted with solid 
gold cape. Sent by mail—Pin like cut 7Octs. 
thout to G3cts. These are care 

. — teeth, and are both novel 


RICHARDSON & CO0.. Old Town, Maine. 


BUY THE WRINGER 2AVV7, 
we MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


>“@a Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 


a . EMPIREThe o CLOTHES cs. 
wanted Tae ber Bous, waste oy 
























BRANDYWINE GEM. rang peltable forma. 
Say 3 MAMMOTH AsPARAE Siem a] 


trouler FREE. Brandywine W decent, aT ord, Pa. 


THE WONDERPEL 








ces 


RG MF’G 00., 145 N. 8th St, PHILA FA: 








AMPS xe 300, i Buleatin Ibe 10 ci 2 Brazil, epadi, | 
Bulgaria, Biss 
ath. 4 and Be. cat 

18c.; 14 Fran rance, 12c.; 15 H Heligoland 20c.; 
10 Mexico, 20c.; 10 Porto Rico ie dap ‘Ofticial, 
20c.; 10 Sw eden Losen, 20c.; Fay Tharn and , 25e. 
Price-List free. Agents wanted to sell eomape from my 
unequalled sheets, at 25 per cent. commission 

M. E. BAITZELL, 412 N. Howard 8t., Baltimore, Ma. | 


Al s}\ 
Y 


And STEREOPTIC g3, all rit pre iasteat: 
ing I es for il BITIONS, 

shichustnets omateth canal 30 ital. 
hisoe ~y Fe for Home Amusement. 152 p. Cai rogue 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Ohio Improved Chesterspm dey, 

















MADE WITH BOILING “er 


EPPS? Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


co 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


biveg “DUPLEX CORSET 


ntees a perfect fit,and per- 
pg figure. Double = Steels, 
and 8; needs no breaking in. 
Money refunded if Bones or Steels 
break. Received highest premium 
wherever exhibited. Send $1.00for 
sample Corset. English Sateen,$2.00 

logue Free. Agents Wanted. 











DUPLEX CORSET CO.. 
No. 218 6th Ave., New York City 


A NEW MAP 


Among the latest exhibitions of what it is possible 
to accomplish by the — s art is a large pocket 
map just issued by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 





Manitoba Railway, showing the northwestern 





& Weratteteholere roof. 
ae ist 


Express Pe 
prizes in the States and 
eign Countries. 6 weighed 
2 Ibs. Send for descri 
tion and price of these fam. 
os 0 nore else fowls. TH 
Cleveland, 0. 


ON THIRTY Re Se TRIAL. 


EGGLESTON’, $S has a Pad Ratrest 
pad x Soe is op shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- | 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
= the body while the ball in the 

up presses back the Sates 
tines just asa person does with 
the finger. With light pr escure the 
Hernia is held secure ly day and night, 
is easy, durable and cheap. 
. Eagleston Truss Co., Chicago, 1It, 









a a ralilons cure certain. It i 
Sent b y mail. Cir. free. 





PANT 


country between Chicago and the Pacific Ocean in 
detail. A copy will be mailed free to any address 
{upon application to C. H. WARREN, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


CUSTOM- ia 
MADE. 


TAILORS’ FRICE $3 
these bapa] 
Vests to 
Our pA | 7. ae ‘six 
months: Jncrease in business 500 per —- 
misfits, 2 in each 400 pairs sold; yt gt. 
oO ——- of —_ les sent out seli a 
oney refunded for an we = Sam- 
Bee linen_ ta) FAG) re, and directions. 
oe, A CTURERS PANT 
— — Mention paper. 





4=z 








ie but vulgar manner, the match-boy sh 


ou 
“Not much, you big old skelington! 
even if ye have got on yer clothes!” 


+e 
SELF-SACRIFICING. 


A young man was boarding with a family more re- 
markable for “plain living” than “high thinking.” 


The landlady remarked to the boarder one day, in 
gushing tones of gratitude: “O Mr. Moore, I am so 
glad you came to stay with us! I don’t know what 
p= should have done without you. You are our only 

rt. ” 

ndeed, madam,” replied the long-sufferer from 
sour bread and sloppy coffee, “I’m extremely glad 
that my money supports—er—somebody.” 


44> 
+r 


GETTING ALONG RAPIDLY. 


A father whose young son was studying French 
asked him one day: 
your French, Tommy?” 


“Oh yes, papa; I think I could make myself under- 
stood quite well if I were in Paris. 

“Ah, indeed; well, now, for instance, if you were 
in ny 8, and wanted to call a cab, what would you 


I knows yer, 





8a 
eine thrust his hand into the air, and, snapping 
his-fingers sharply, said: “Like this: ‘sti ser’ 


4 
a 





A NEGRO who had gone to a lawyer’s office to con- 
sult him in ne to obtainin a divorce began to 
weep as he told his story. ” said the lawyer. 
“you seem to care a great deal about your wife. Did 
you love nig 

“Love her, sir?” was the reply. “I jest analyzed 
her!”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“Getting along pretty well in | 





More Imported and B 


A. 





Mv Ww. ‘DUNHAM, 


S11 PuRE-BREDS 


Bxperionce s and Facilities Combined for Furnishin 
Reasonable Prices. 2 


ERCHERON HORSES. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


red than by any other Eight Establishments. 


NOW ACTUALLY ON HAND. 


Best Stock of Both 
page Catalogue, with History of Breeds. Address 


Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. 








~, Shaven PACKETS 





| lage fom ve inna, vail 
=: : ZINNIA.t A 


BS neAbOEs DE JcQ 
lst from 


obs 


OR 25 CENTS. 


HOIC E FLOWER SEEDS 


DRUMMOND! 


Everlasting Flower. 
elias 


p. Catalogue accompanies 
Address SAMUEL EL WILSON. Mechaniceville, Bucks Co. Pas 
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| 753 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
TED | who write rapidly. 


TWELVE se 
closed in a METAL MATCH BOX, postpaid 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. 


Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


ERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


lected samples sent for trial, ~ 
Ask for Planished 


Broadway, - - NEW YORK. 


















H.D. EDWARDS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


- POULTRY FOOD. 


TRADE MARK, 





‘CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY! 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefull Gi4 ground 
fine, seasoned and hermetically seal 1 keep an 
unlimited time until opened. | 8-lb. Ming » ally 
adapted for chickens and moulting fowl. Being gr ound 
fine, it can be readily mixed with the soft food, and fed 
so as to give each fowl an equal share. Pric e, We ts. 2 4 
wens § = i. r doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEA 

woo ., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. 4 Mention jon paper. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 
The Best Freezer ever made. 
No others can compare to it. 
Makes such good Ice-Cream. 
Makes Sherbets and Frui:- 











Creams. Don’t buy until you 
see one. 38, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 
for family use. 14, 18, 21, 25, 


34, 42-quart for confection- 
ers. Ask for them at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
| gree where we have no agent. If you want a 
ve write 
= “thes y will be shipped 
to any 0int. Perfectly 
safe. No extra insur- 
ance rates where this 
stove is used, Better 
than a gas, coal or wood 
stove. Valuable and 
practical im 
ments for 1888. 
for catalogue. 


| a, VAPOR STOVE CO., 


Cleve land, O 














rove- 
Write us 








AGENTS WANTED. 

This Mop is, to-day, 
the best selling article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 
cess 

A Record Unequalled. 


In some sections we 


have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 


Over 500,000 Sold. 

It sells at sight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
—- ee none, 
. or 
N . . a e territory, a 

alll liberal terms to agents. 

dint Illustrated 10- page 
’ folio sent free to all. 
Triumph Mop Co., 115 Public Sq.,Cleveland, O. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 














EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
_- | by 7 Serebespers, Grocers and Druggists. 


« ‘FAMILY PRIDE.” 











Capacity, 4% oz. to 25 Ibs. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the value of the 
**Youth’s Companion” as an advertising medium 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


Binghamton, N. Y., has made a new Seale, 


as shown above, and to each subscriber who men- 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $3.50, and 


** JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 

top kid-foxed, postage 
aid, on receipt of 
© Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention o- 


» panio 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE 00, Box 3305, Boston, Mast 

















